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“The have been adroit i ‘in the presentation of 
essential facts, free from platitudes on the one 


Teachers of sociology, rural or or urban, will find this 


= book a a ‘trustworthy and, i in fact, an admirable guide — 
ee oa to present-day thinking on the social aspects of farm 
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Published May 18th 


By T. EARL SULLENGER 
Profesor and Head of the 
ment of Sociology, Municipal 
(of Omaha 
lag 
book points out some of 


‘social determinants of 
delinquency as. as they ap- 
= in the | primary social groups 
—the family, the playgroup, the 

or the coms 


Published 


venile 


obs 


Read 1936 


and 


University of Pittsburgh 

This book offers a résumé of the develop- r 

oh ments in each of the main fields of sociol- — 
ogy. The content is divided into four — 

~parts, the | first” dealing with data and 
and the last two ‘with principles 


i 


“theory and in the emergence of sociology 


a) the status of a science; Part II offers 


study of social data, sociological 


den 


Systematic 
On the basis of the Beziebungslehre 
Gebildelebre of LEOPOLD VON 
WIESE, Professor of Sociology, 
 wersity of Cologne; adapted « and 
¢ amplified by HOWARD BECKER, Hee 
Professor of Economics and Sociology, 
‘This book s should find a place in the 
“working library of any sociologist who 
is at all concerned about the founda- A 
_ tions of his science, and advanced stu- 


dents should become familiar with 


m | 


your library have a copy? 


772 pages es 6 by 9 $6.0 00: 


| 


in an 1 attempt to answer the 
tion: What do we know about society? 
a Part II giv es the main combination or pat- 
terns of phenomena in which the _— 
has found social data related” or 


lated, and Part IV ‘presents a st a summary Z 


trends” ‘pointed out by sociologists, to- 
gether with their "predictions for the 
_ future. The book concludes with a chap- 2 
ter on symbolic sociology and one on the” 
changing scope of sociology. ‘It is suit- 
for use in courses in principles 
sociology, contemporary sociology, social 
theory, comparative sociology, social or- 
< ganization and social control, for those 
students who have already had the in 
_troductory course in sociology. 
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of biological and so social ‘growth. . Chapin in in his study Culture 


perican 


REVIEW 


THE CURVE OF CULT UR RATE 


Security y Board 
an occurrence t pical of all cultures and, > 
within itself, is characterized by regularities which can 

\' described i in quantitative € terms. T he series of cases presented | 

here offers ev idence that) within any given culture ar area. a the diffusion — 


ofa a culture t trait tends to occur at a rate which may be described S a 


ten 


Byer cere curve of a normal frequency distribution. In each © 


£ Europe, and North and South America adopting the us use e of post- 


Previous STUDIES OF GrowtH 
__ The general form of the ogive of the normal | frequency curve is the 

familiar S curve which has been identified reviously with various — 
hi previously 


suggested ‘that culture growth o of the ‘diffusion ty pe ‘tends 
to follow, an S curve, although he does not - identify the curve with a a 
specific mathematical formula. Cases" of diffusion studied by the 


writer took this S form so consistently that an attempt was made 


a 1 See use of this index by F. Stuart Chapin, Culture Change, N.Y. Fa SNS Co., 


—. | 
‘| 


ar 
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-veral Sc curves which had been used i in n pre-- 
vious , studies of various kinds of growth. ‘The these more familiar 


gro 


i orms were the Pearl-Reed logistic, the Gom pore z, an ind the normal . 


frequency ogive. The first of these has been used extensiv 
- Reed in their studies of the growth of eemnen and othe 


ana nee 


= pepeiatens.* This same curve was applied to.economic data by 4 


secular trends in The normal 
less than these other two cu curves to describe 


“Norm 
asic CRITERION IN CurvVE FITTING 
" _— likel y from a a simple i inspection of these t three curves 
“thet any one of them w wou 
one or or more of the e diffusion cases studied. Goodness of fit, 
was not regarded a as the fundamental criterion for deciding whether | 
one of these t three curves or some other would be the most adequate 
for describing t the ty pical curve of culture diffusion. It was assumed 


ry 


be constructed on the basis of the specific theory of culture 2 interac- 


ree ae ald be considered the most acceptable expla natio on of 


ulture diffusion. That is to say, the a priori con ndition 
equation should have their theoretical c 
part in the amie of culture interaction producing each sequence 


of diffusion. On the basis of this criterion | the ween rep amenis ogiv 4 


to o be more important that | the mathematical | equation used 


ture diffusion, and more desirable the Pearl. ‘Gompertz, 2, 


The ‘population u units a culture trait in successive time 
"periods tend to be distributed | about a mean time according to a 


normal frequency distribution . The curve of diffusion is s simply the 


— 
2 See Ray mond S. Pearl, The Biology « of f Population Growth, N.Y. ie A. Knopf, 1925. 77 
3 Simon S. Kuznets, Secular Movements in Production and Prices, Boston, Houghton Mifflin © 
Co. , 1930. Other uses of the Gompertz curve include: Ray mond B. Prescott, “Law of Growth 
in Forecasting Demand,” Your. Amer. Stat. Assn., Dec., 1922, pp. 471-4793 Leroy E. Peabody, es 
“Growth Curves and ‘Railway Traffic,” Amer. . Stat. Dec., 
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R.A. Lehfeldt, “The Normal Law of Progress,” Your. Roy. Stat. Soc., May, 1916, PP. 


OF CULTURE DIFFUSION 
cumulative expression © of this symmetrical binomial 
ai his form of distribution according t to ) time of t trait adoption a results 


- from the fact that the conditions of culture interaction | producing 
successive adoptions of the trait are identical to’ the conditions 
Se ex mentally to result i in a normal frequency distribution. . 


OS. 


to clarify this | point, it t will be necessary to review briefly 


the conditions necessary for of the normal distribu- listribu- 


= 


on 
called binomial Where a= the distribution is 

sy mmetrical, and the frequency series is “normal.” Experiments 


_ with the problems of simple chance have | established two generally | 


; events must be homogeneous. T his « condition is not of great interest a 
here because it is primarily a ma matter of research procedure. . Applica- — 


of this principle t¢ to the c curve e of culture diffusion will 


the value of f each event is the resale the chance pin 
great many minute and relatively equal factors 


tribution has been developed from experiments, such as coin t 
ings. A causative condition essentially similar to this well- known 


This t theory o of the basic nature of the causation of the normal | dis- - 


example exists in many distributions of variable characteristics. 
~ Physical height, for example, has been found to follow the sy mmetri- 
cal binomial (normal) distribution, because, as expressed by Smith, 
‘there are an infinite number of minute causes both hereditary and — 
vironmental which | go to determine the height of an individual at 


aturity. Combinations of preponderant plus in influences produce 
very y tall people, wh hile the combinations of preponderant minus in- 
uences produce very - short people; but so far as" is. known all the 


“causes for v variations in height from the normal, i in a homogeneous 


“group of people, are infinite variety and are minute; hence 

can 1 be considered of “equal importance and counterbalancing. Such 

being the case, the v variations in height of a large. number of homo- . 

geneous mature persons follow t the law of the normal ¢ curve, namely 

e expansion of (+ 3)". The « combinations of preponderant plus 
- influences are relatively | small in number, being less probable, and 


there are are few ver tall people. The s same spplics to very 


| 
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Application to Time of Trait t Adoption 


: ‘The application of the above theory of the distribution of a popu- — 


dation according to the time of trait adoption is wi without general 


oe precedent, in. that it uses time as. the distribution base. Apparently, 

however, the lack of precedent i is the only ground for not applying 
“this technique o of analysis, a as the fundamental requirement of the 
probability situation is as readily met 1et when | the variable i is time as 


When i it is any other measurable category. four 


_ The ti time of t trait t adoption i in any giv en case is determined vd the a 


= 


the time of adoption is so ex , factors operating 
to cause adoption prior to the average time may he regarded as equal — 
and counterbalancing _the factors causing adoption at a later 
than average time. The time of trait acceptance in any ‘given case 


is determined by the chance combination of factors for and = | 
adoption. Combinations of cultural influences preponderantly for 


: the adoption ofa any given | trait result in acceptance at a relatively — 


early date. C On . the e other | hand, , combinations of of ‘preponderant factors 


against adoption result in relatively late acc acceptance of the ‘trait. 
According to the order - of simple cl chance, combinations « of preponder- 

ant influences | for or against adoption occur relatively few times; 
re, accordingly, r relatively. few i instances: of conspicuously 
y or con conspicuously late adoptions. The - most probable time of of A 
acceptance is the ‘middle or average | the probabilities 


frequencies in other time periods follow normal distribution. 


5 James G. Smith, Elementary Statistics, N.Y., Henry Holt, 1934, p. 291. Classical dis 
ions of the normal form include a third necessary condition of the normal curve, namely N 
that the value of each event be independent of all others. This condition is important in dis- = 
crete series, but applied to a continuous variable it simply requires that the constituent ele- 
ments of the final variable shall not be closely correlated. This necessary condition, when 
appled to continuous variables, is a part of the provision that the distribution be the result 
of the chance combination of a large number of relatively equal factors. Correlation of : 
_ Stituent elements would result in a composite factor of significant dominance, violating the — 
condition of relatively equal factors. Such a combination, with skewness as a possible result, ‘: 
_ may be expected to occur very rarely where the causation is complex, because correlation be- 
tween a few of the many factors will have no appreciable effect on the final — 
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ty pical ca cases are here. The | first: two of 
cases are simp'y illustrations of the method used in fitting the curve, 
4 es show the goodness of fit obtained by the use of this curve. T he tte 


third case, , the of compulsory school laws i in the United 


the: given 1 trait, is on one ‘culture are area Tf i in 1 twos sections a region, two 
entirely different se sets of factors ¢ operate to o affect the time of of adop- a 
“tion, ‘these two sections must be treated as separate culture areas 


with. respect to this trait, and the. diffusion series must be analyzed 


separately. Such a a separation of areas occurs in 1 Case 3. 
Case 1. Th he Adoption of Use the Postage Stamp as @ Part 


e diffusion of the t: trait o< 
postage stamp usage w ere dates of first issues as 
= by Scott’s stamp catalog, the most widely accepted record 
= _of this kind. The countries included in the study were those inde- 
pendent countries of Europe, and North and South America, which 
at the time of thei intro oduction ; and 


i European countries independent at time of trai 4 
were: Great Britain, Switzerland, Belgium, Germany, Austria, Spain, “Denmark, 
. Italy, Netherlands, Portugal, Norway, Sweden, Russia, Roumania, Greece, Turkey, Serbia, — 
ee Montenegro and San Marino; dates of first issue used for Germany and Italy are first dates a. 
ee Re issue by German and Italian States—Bavaria, 1849, and Sardinia, 1851. North and South 
a American countries included: Brazil, United States, Chile, Mexico, Uruguay, Peru, Argentina, a ; 
5 Colombia, Venezuela, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Ecuador, Honduras, Bolivia, Salvador, Para- ai aes 


‘tion time was acc the Dasic Criterion in determining the most 
_by this criterion the normal frequency form is apparent 
satisfactory. is found in the goo — 
ory. Objective support for this theory in the g 
| — 
— 
of homogeneity in order to o tain the typical curve of diffusi 
Applied to a distribution according to the time of trait adoption, the Ball 
requirement of homogeneity necessitates that all of the population 
— 
— 
| according to the time of adoption of this trait. Figure 1 presents 
it phically, along with the ideal normal frequency curve 
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AMERICA, , AccorDING TO THE Tue OF IRST PosTAGE Issue 


Year 
40 


tion of this’ ideal curve is 1.8 time units o or 9.0 years. Yo, 1.€., the — 
height of of ‘the curve at at ther mean, is 8.2.7 


he ct ‘cumulative curve e which shows the rate of diffusion is 


= 


bn 


1. distribution countries in Europe, and South 


America, according to time of first postage stamp issue; five year intervals, 1830- 
(1885. Fitted with the curve of a normal seats distribution of which the o is 


in the cumulative in this and cases ee 
class interval midpoint more than 2.5 standard deviations below the 


_ mean; similarly the last value added to the Gammtincive total is the 


For the method used in ‘fitting this and subsequent distributions see ee James G. 


(Op. cit., >» Pp- 14 146. 
P- 


| 


— 
— 
| Ss of the 


‘CURVE OF CULTURE DIFFUSION RATE 

"height 0 of the distribution at the first midpoint more than 2 2.5 

deviations above the mean. The circled points in Figure are” 
7 “the true cumulative totals of the number of countries issuing stamps 
at each year period indicated in the scale at the base of the <i 
The similarities of the ‘theoretical and true curves of diffusion 

Case. 3. . The ‘umber of States in the Unite ed States with Constitu- 

3 ‘ieee and Statutory Limitations 1 upon Ta: axation by Local Governments. 


different population unit of trait adc »ption is presented i in the 


“2 analysis 0 of Figure 3, which shows. the theoretical and true cumula- 


tive. curves of the diffusion of the culture trait of limitation by: the 


of 


«1855 


South. five year 1885. Fitted with the 
= curve of a normal frequency distribution of which the ¢ is 9.0 and Yo 0 


tate of local taxation rates.® same methods in Case 
were used in fitting the: curve.' * The standard deviation is 17. 8 _ 


ears and Yo is 8. 09. In this as in the. previous case the true points 


closely to the theoretical curve. 
- Case 3. The Number ¢ r of States in the United States with Compulsory 


School Laws. The cumulative data showing the number of states’ : 


om a 8 Data atin from Trends i in Public A nistration, by L eonard D. W hice, N.Y _ 

a ’ The curves of Figure 3, 4, and 5 were fitted to a three point moving average. This smooth- 
ing is necessary when the adopting agencies are both small in number and subject to the unique 
factors of local political situations. This smoothing does not affect the interpretation but is 7 
rather an effective analytical for the data under the a priori conditions of a 


‘formal frequency distribution. 
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. compulsory school laws introduces a new ‘consideration into — 


into 
- this analy sis of diffusion rates and emphasizes the essential vali 
of the fur ndamental theory derived from the several cases s studied,— 


cu of diffusion i bed s the cumulative ct curve of « 


= 


that the ty ‘pical curve o 


When the cumulative figures « of the adoption of this trait were © 


- plotted they | did | not t resemble in the least t the ty ypical c ogive. It was 


found , however er, that the southern states s with large. Negro popula- 
ilsory school | laws much later than 


tions tended to compu 


of 
states 


wae governments; ten year 30. Fitted with the 
: curve a ‘normal of is 8 and Yo 


the south an different oleate area. 


Compulsory s laws to the southern legislator meant 
Negro children as for white. Such laws 


‘meant, to too, , the adoption o of the principle tha at t Negro children shot uld 


have an education. This er entirely different s situation in 1 the * ‘No rth’ a 


and the‘ ‘South’ ’meant that the population units which are the a 

ing agencies cc could nc not t be included i in the same analy sis. In statistical 


language t the t two areas include populations w which are homogeneous 


' 


_ within themselves but not - with respect to each other. In cultural a 
language, the two ‘segions are different culte e areas with respect 


yee 
ta 
— 
— 


te 


CURVE OF CUI LTURE D FUSION RATE | 


an nswer was a separate of the diffusion of this 


we 


Ficure 4. Dates of enactment of ‘school laws by northern 


western states; four year intervals, 1847-1911. F itted with the cumulative curve 
- normal frequency distribution of which the o is 11 — and = is 4 “ae 


Wumber of 


1808 


Ficure E 5. ‘Dates of enactment of compulsory school laws by states; 


year r intervals, -1891- 1927. Fitted with the cumulative curve of a normal 


frequency distribution of which the. is 6.72 and Yo is 4.05 a 


1 Figure 5 


in eac 
— 
— 
% hows the diffusion of the traitin 
e having the largest percentages of Negroes 
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closely. ‘For Fig igure 4 4 standard deviation is 1. 76 Sand Ye vis 4.2 


for Figure 5 the standard « deviation is 6.72 and Yo is 4: 05. 


-VaRIATIONS Apour THE TypicaAL CURVE | 


The three cases presented | here do no not differ fundamentally from 
other complete diffusion series studied. This does not mean, 


_ however, that all c | cases examined have followed the ne normal ¢ | ogive « as 
closely. ast these « cases. Deviations from. the t ty ypical c curve have been 
of units. Such 


variability. 
‘The: normal frequency ogive is here as the ty 
of diffusion. That is to say te is the most probable form of th 


sequence. By the nature of the causation outlined above , it is to be 


expected that the specific cases of diffusion will vary about this 


“law” of growth in a more or less normal manner." 
| Diffusion series which show slight deviations from the ty pical — 


curve may sometimes be fit more exactly with a curve other than the 


cumulative « ogive of the normal frequency distribution. A better = 


has been « obtained, for example, in two such cases with the Gom- _ 
perta curve. . However, as previously indicated, the least t aggregate 


deviation has not been the cr criterion for accepting the normal fre- 
Loa quency ogive as s the typical curve of f culture. diffusion. This form of | 
the curve was accepted, because the circumstances ‘giving: rise to 


the: rate > of culture ‘@feies. _ The goodness of fit given by the og 


is of course to be ‘considered, but can be regarded only as er tan 


ting the hypothesis by which the correspondence betwe 


neoretical : and curves is explained. 


est Tennessee, ‘Delaware, North Carolina, 
| Caine Virginia, Arkansas, Louisiana, South Carolina, Texas, Florida, Alabama, Georgia =4 
- and Mississippi. See Biennial ‘Sureey of Education, 1916-18, Vol. I, pp. 514-15, for dates of 
See W. A. Shewhart, Control of Quality of N. 
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terian ‘churches i in New England. This: was Il. 16 p per cent, 

Lo the native white peopl € of 1 native parentage in "New | E ngland- 

1930. he average percentage | for ‘the: nine geographic divisions 

oof tl the United States was S 4. 47 per ¢ cent. . The rate for ‘New England fe 
¥ was thus +6. 69 per cent above the a average. . This i is called the rate. 

4 deviation for New England i in 1930, and Is ‘the variable designated | 

a, by cp in the regression equations, being the amount that the Con 

-gregational- Presbyterian church membership rate in each division 


a deviates from the average of the nine divisions. At any given date _ 


the sum of these deviations 1 is ideally zero, mae actually is very close 


_ a... he variable designated by y the sy symbol fi in the equations is is s the: 

| ——s the rate which the n non- native white people of nz native 


parer itage ge constituted of the: total population o of each division a at 
a each p period from. ‘the a average rate for the r nine geographic divisions 
the. United States. Thus i in} New England i in n 1930, 38. 78 p per rcent | 


the > population native white of | native parentage, leaving 
2 per ‘cent as not of this class. The average ° “foreignization” rate 


the nine geographic divisions s being. 41.64 per ce cent, the forei reign 
ate-deviation for New England i in 1930 was + 19. 9.58 per cent. 
example of urbanization rate- deviation, a designated 
in 1930, per cent, the average rate of the nine 
_ divisions of the United States, 52.29 per cent, leaving +2 §.00 per 
cent as New England’s urbanization rate-deviation for 1930. 
a m.. he above figures | for rate deviations also illustrate the rather high © 
positive correlation a among ‘these variables. New England's church 
Y nembership ra rate- e-deviation for 1930, », +6. 69, was the highest a1 among 
the divisions. New. En gland’ Ss | foreignization | rate- -deviation for that 


date, >, +19. 58, was also highest, and i s urbanization r rate- -devia- 
tion, +2 5.00, was st second d being ¢ exceeded only by Middle Atlantic 
with, a deviation of +25: 


| 
i 
| 
£ 
= 
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CorRELATION AND Reonsssion 


The: exact of the e of association 


ables, high with high, low with low, is called correlation. 4 statement 


“calculate cp a as an or The reliability. 
regression equation is shown by the extent to which the 


the dependent variable calculated by the equation agree 


gs goa observed values. The multiple correlation of ‘the 


| =~ 


ON COEFFICIENTS TS 


% — 


7 The e following t table shows, in n percentages, the deviations from 


- their respective means of three variables in 1930 for each geographic ; 


i 43 
East North Central i +o. 17 
South Atlantic 3. 


East South Central 2, 


division of the United States. ‘The total correlations. are: 


bo, 952, +0.872, = +0. 941. The partial correlations | 


Peat: +0 789, 231. The “regression c oeffici cients will 
have the same signs a as the ‘corresponding partial | correlations. To | 


a, the coefficient of f, we must multiply 2». the. ratio of 

two standard deviations, this ratio” Is 0.983/2. 175= 


4 452. The re ‘regression is to. 789Xo. 452= 


= 


| 
— 
| form of the relationship is first set up, for example, = 
ypothetical form of the relationship is fir 
hypothetical form and represent rate-deviations which are 4 
£29 
| 
10.50 
| 
Bea 


OW write the empirical formu ia for 1 1930 


cio 


983%; R= +o. 954, where the sub- “scripts, 5, indicate the date 
cea 930, and the plus. or minus term, , to. 983, is the standard error of — 
the e equation, estimated according to the method of least s squares, a 
nd the ‘R= = +0.9! 954 is ‘the multiple c correlation similarly estimated 


. EXAMPLE OF v ALIDATION OF A REGRESSION Equation 


validate such a regression: equation we may use it to obtain 


“3 a4 calculated values of the rate- -deviations of the left side of the equa- 
ve 


x04 tion, and compare the rate- deviations thus calculated with those 


2h actually observed. The table below shows, in percentages, the cal a a 
culation of Congregational- Presbyterian church membership rate- 


deviations for 1930 by: above regression equation, 


the acigpaiiig observ ed actual : rate-deviations, the error of the cal- i 
rate- -deviations, and the calculated error: of 


o f squared errors ‘8. 
6 


+: 
d Actual error | +0.96. 


+o. is ‘lightly less than the standard e error estimated i in 
advance. by the method of least. ‘squares, to. 983. The 


between the calculated ‘Congregational-Presbyterian church 


ons and the actual values is found to be actually 


? 

— 

| 

| 
| 

— 

— 

| | q 

bership rate-deviaa aida 

+0.956, which is slightly higher than the value of the multip ccor- i 


| 
ig 


EW 
adil bas the method of least t squares, R= = +0. 954. . Both 


etho ods s of measuring th the actual reliability of this regression equation — 


thus indicate that it mag ig more e reliable t than indicated by the 


method of least squa 


CaS 


equation within the set ‘by. the of calculating the 

_ The higher the total correlations among variables, ie more re- 
liable will be the regression formulas involvi ing the variables. In the 
given example: the total correlations, +0.952, , +0. 872, and +0.9. 
are e moderately high, and the resulting regression formula is moder 


ately reliable. Later, i in the: Presentation of formulas 


graphic variables, | where. the total correlations are re higher than those . 


of the example, , more reliable regression | formulas will | — be fc found, than A 


The re regression € equation used in the example gives the « dependent 
in terms 1s of contemporary values of the independent \ vari- 


ables. This type « of formula | may be « called static, in n distinction from 
in in which the variables ar are 2 taken : at different times, which would 
called dynamic. For example, v we may have a regression equation 
1930 Congregational- Presbyterian church membership rate-de-— 


iations in 1 terms of 1 demographic ra rate- devi iations, or in terms sof 
the « demographic | rate- deviations or 1899, the ¢ earliest 


date at which the federal c s data for ne native white a 
population of native paren or in terms of still earlie er dates for 
urbanization rate-deviations. The following regression formulas for _ 
ch include one static formula, the first, and dynamic 
for the dependent v of date 1930. 


Date of Inde- 


Regression Formulas for Congregational-Presby- 7 
pendent Variables terian Membership Rate Deviations of 1930 


0.3566 fs—0 O. .0372ust0. R= 


Dynamic 0. R= +0. 967 


Dynamic CPs= 810; 
namic +0. 16 808 
shown, and the multiple orrelations, 
rom a comparison | 1 of the calc culated with the 


lm 
Bes 
lit 4 
z= 
4 
| 
— 2 
| 


= 


it's: 


In the dynamic equations given i in the preceding : section the in- 


dependent variables were at the same date. Formulas of this 
type are called simple. dy amic. If the independent variables are a 

taken at at different dates: we may call the formula a compound ¢ dyn namic. 


nc noting the total correlations between 1930 church 
and previous demographic variables, we may find a mixed formula — 


which is more efficient than any of the simple equations given above. 


0.130%/s-+0. +o. 7185 =+0.975 


1930 church membership rate- -deviations. 


La 
.F AMILIES OF Recression | “QUATIONS 


two or more regression equations have similar coefficients, 


- are called a family of regressions, and the relationship presented y 
in the equations is considered to be relatively stable. Thus the a 


and 1920 static formulas for Congregational. Presbyterian member- 


cps =0.3907fi—0. 038811 +0. 594+, 


‘relationship o of dependence of of chur ch membership rates 


8. RANSPOSITION OF REGRESSION 


WwW hen the relationship among variables is stable, as shown by the — 


‘similarity of the coefficients of their regressions from one date to a 
another, we may experiment with substitution of variables from one Ba 
the other. Thus we > may xpe erimentally_ substitute in above 


| “equation the va riables. of 1930. . T his i is called a an experimental trans- 


“4 Position, _ because it is s possible to check u up ip immediately the results 


of the use of the equation which i is transposed from I 1920 to 1930. 


wos Later when a transposition is a date i in a the future from the 


mula transposed to I 1930 


= =e = 


re | 
becomes: 
where the stan 
1930 church m 


A. 


formula. That i is, ‘the tranaposed: fos formula i is slightly 


less reliable than the « original formula for 1930. 


errors produced by the | transposed to are, 


Division 
primes 


ws 


, with 


by. the 1920 it is the greatest 
errors are made for the Middle Atlantic, South Atlantic, and WwW est 
_ North Central divisions. The size of these errors shows that the re- 
gressions aré far from magical perfection in their performance of 
_ assigned task of reproducing the dependent v ariable, v whenever their | 
ults can be arena with actually known v values of the depend- 


is immediate upon the results, would 
be the substitution of 1 1940 variables i in n the 1¢ he 1930 ch church membership 


4 


of which hy pothetical ; advance estimates can be made of 


“1940, Congregational- -Presby n church membership rate-devia- 
tions. This requires | advance estimates of 1940 demographic varie 
ables, which are obtained by sin milar transpositions, as as will be pre- 

= 

Using above hy pothetically formula, the advance 

_ mates of the church membership rate-deviations of 1940 are as fol- 
lows, the estimated errors being derived from those made wk 

po rimental of the 1920 formula to 1930; all figures 


ON 


| +6.25 | 0.01] W.S.C. 
4 50 36 | S. | 1.21 Mountain 


Ores 


laa 
By 

ag 
gp 
a 
tlm 
th 
Dis 
| —1.21 | 0.30 
ti 


noted that the hypo pothetical estimates are re presented 
advance. estimates also of their « errors, some of which, experi- 

mentally shown al dove, are rather large, 


Dywamte REGRESSION FORMULAS FOR FOREIGNIZATION 


terms 1920 and rate ations is: 
I. + 1. 296; R= +0. 


se 


resu Iculation of 1930 "foreignization i in terms “of 1920 


Am 068; R= +0 0.983. 


are: — 


oO. to. 2090s: +o. 0.696; R 
1.180; R= 


a in n several such experimental transpositions as an 1 indication aa 
pe amount of error to be expected in hy] pothetical a advance il 
mates ¢ of 1940 foreignization r rate, and making the ad advance estimates 


by hy] pothetical transpositions, e following a are the 


Division R. D. oF Error ision — 


+19. 50%} 0.52%| W.N.C.| — 5.63%] 0.46%] W. S. 
49 | 1-01 | S.A. 8.94 | 1.76 | Mountain) — 


ons, 


‘alo ne. A slightly more efficient formula i is the 


Compenion. equations, | showing 


q 
£ 
= 
| 
— |. 
formulas to use ositions of the and 
= 
— 
— 
iv: | 


Te 
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etter 


‘mean n rate of 


d to o find the advance ‘estimates “ ih 


r 1940 a 
h period tc to the next: 


of mean is byc 
vious means and -assumin 


trend. This estima ate the mez n of. 1940 is used i 


O, 
advance estima ates for 1940, and the hy pothetialy 4 


change in foreignization. | 


of Foreignization Actual r 1930 | for 1940 Change (%) 


ic 


West North Central 
South Atlantic 
West South Central 
South Central 


25 


According to to these advance estimates, foreignization 
in ‘the North Central and ‘Pacifi 


be. decreasing 


4 


Oo 


is section 3. The comparison yields an estimate of gain or loss in fF | 
» ~~~ foreignization, on the assumption that the mean remains the same. _ 7 
— foreignization, on the assumption tha mean ains the | 
However, since this assumption is h 
make an independent evaluation = 
By to be expected in 1940, an ar 
q ‘The following actual mean foreignization rates for the nine geo-_ 
presented; together with the change from eac 
i The following table shows the actual foreignization rates in the 


DEMOGRAPHIC TRENDS 


Be. 11. Mixep RecreEssion AND SELF- ReoRESsION 


demographic foreignization and urbaniza- 
tion. These equations, may be ca 


lled mixed regression equations. It . 


is also possible to have. dynamic : self-regression formulas in | which. all 


the variables of the equations s shall be the « same variable at ‘different 7 

& dates. An exam 


ple i is the compound « dy namic  self-regression formula 


for 19301 urbanization rate-deviations i in ther nine geographic di divisions 7 


of the ‘United States i in n ter s of urbanization rate deviations i in 11930 . 
pe 


40.57. 


with those 


being percentages: al 


\ Calon Division 


Division A 
ctua “tated rror lated 


W. N. ron Mt. 


—Tti is seen that all of f the errors produced by this. equation are re under 
one oe cent, the s standard ‘error of the equation being +o. 569. per 


cent, the lowest found in studies of urbanizati ion equations. ‘The 


ponerse correlation of this regression formula, R= = +0.99951, is the 
highest multiple regression correlation found in the present study. 


Besides static regression equations, we have presented above the 7 


_ following vari rieties of dynamic formulas: (1) simple or compound, = 


_ according | as the p ad of the independent variables were the same 


or different; (2 )o original o or, transposed, according | as s the e 
was used with the variables of the date for which its constants w a 


originally cc , or with variables 2s of another date; 0 of ‘tran 
= es there v re were (3) the experimental 2 and hy 


on whether or the calculated 


Ava 


t variablesare both foreignization an and urb urbaniza- 
equations for a _ demographic variable i in terms of i its” 


culated by this 
actually observed is shown below, all figures of 
=16.21 | —15.32 | +0.89 
| 
| 


= 


wn values, at two earlier 


, like ‘the comp oun 


here i isa between the coefficients of the t two 
ee dy namic regression formulas for 1920 and for 1930 | urbaniza- 4 

tion rate- deviations in terme of demographic variables ten years 


and —O. 1.226% +0. 912% %; R= = +o. 999. 
Ona account: of this similarity of coefficients, the two equations sare 


“said to represent a | presumably stable relationship, and transposition 
on may | be agp In the experimental transposition of the 1920 equation 


1930, tain errors are ‘found. These errors are hypothetically 
_ assumed to indicate t the errors W which will be produced by the hypo- 
transposition of the 1930 equation to 1940. This: procedure 


is the same as that illustrated i in 


= 


a 


the geographic divi isions, as was in case 
= The results of these procedures being combined, we have the 
ollowing hypothetical advance estimates of 1940 urbanization 
in the nine geographic divisions of the United States, together with © 

a _ hypothetical estimates of the amount of error to be expected in 


= 


Hypothetical Advance Esti mates 


in 1940 (%) Urbanization Rate (%) 


Geographic Divisions in n order 


East North Central 


England 
Pacific 


West South Com 
Mountain 


South 
East So South ath Central 


— 


LREVEW 
ltt 
tm 
__hypothencal advance estimates are made of 1940 urbanization rate 
> 
im Beer 


DEMOGRAPHIC TRENDS 


This table shows a rather sharp separation of divi- 


into two classes, which may be designated as the “urban” 


_ the “rural” divisions. There is a rather small range in the | estimated a "34 


1940 urbanization rates of the first four divisions in the above table, 
* these rates _— in the range from 72 per cent to 77 per cent. er 


> 
100 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL 


ENGLAND 
7 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 5° 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 


MOUNTAIN 


- 


EAST “sours CENTRAL 


La. 


Chart showing from 1880 to 1930 the actual rates 8 of urbanization i in b the geo- 


the estimated 1 rates 
n 50° per cent ‘to 70 ‘per cent. is a great gap between - 
advance estimates of the urbanization r: rates of the “urban” divi. 
sions, and t those e of the “rural” divisions, all of which a are below 50 


Oe, sci cent, and are re included in the 1 range from 36 per cent to > 49 per ; 


This 


apparent : segregation into two groups »s of f geographic divisions Are 


in respect to to > their “urbanization was first observed ed by the 


| 


AMER 


a in connection with | thes 


1940 urbanization rates. Comp vari son V with. ‘the urbanization ra rates of 
previous ce census dates shows that the process of segregation into two — 
: groups, with an increasing gap between the two groups, and concen- a 
aps convergence of the members of each group” towards a 
common standard for the group, has been going on during the entire 
om _ Period covered by this study, 1880 to 1940. The progressive conver- 


4 gence is most marked in the group of ‘urban’”’ divisions. Inspection = 


sof the attached graph seems to show that these have reached their 


maximum urbanization, while ther urbanization of the ‘ “rural’ divi- 


| any sions ons continues to increase. . The result m may be a a convergence of the 
two groups of divisions to a common rate of urbanization, ; although 
this may be be by n new factors bore emerging to prevent 


SSS OTD, 
| 


=> 


[PRACTICAL PROBLEMS OF SAMPLING c 
PROCEDURE? 


OCIOLOGISTS a and economi sts a are compelled 1 to ‘sampling 


methods because, like natural scientists, business m men, govern-_ 


— ment officials, and ¢ everyc one e else, they cannot afford to secure 


= 


possible before they formulate generalizations or make 


ions. Their problem is how to secure a body of data that will | woe 


cote r particular purposes almost as well as complete information 4 7 oe 


. ild and at a reasonable cost. They need some estimate of how oe, 
good these data may be as a substitute for - complete information or 7 
_ how serious a risk they are taking that | (unknown to them) the dis- _ 
crepancy between the data and the results which complete informa- 
tion would provide | may exceed a specified degree of ‘misrepresenta-_ 


A wand Both i in n securing t the samples and in n estimating the risks, they x 


+. 


some. of are of fre- 
ica- 
Ths 


_ tabulation would c cost too ) much or take too long. It seems quite 
to draw a ‘sample by taking i items at fixed intervals through- 
very two inches or every twentieth case 
for example— -yet there are several opportunities | to make mistakes 


_ which produce distorted samples. Some of the records may be out — 
_ of the file, in use or waiting to be refiled, and consequently —— 


; Fe overlooked entirely. . Since active records are likely to differ from 
-@— _inactive recor ds a biased sample results. Further, the sample will be 


smaller than the nominal sampling | ratio \ would le lead « one to expect, 
1 Read before a joint session of the American Sociological Society and the American — 7 = 
The author wishes to record his indebendnces | to Professor A. L. Bowley for the privilege of | 
a reading the paper, “The Application of Sampling to Economic and Sociological Problems,” a 
presented to the Study Group of the Royal Statistical Society in January, 1935. (See the a 
_ Fournal of the Am rican Statistical Association, vol. 31, September, 1936.) Professor Bowley’s _ 


pioneering achievements the application | of sampling methods to studies of Poverty ¢ and — 


= 


| 
: 
| 
| 
— 
— 
i 


If the intervals a are all counted from. the 
each ‘schedule or each « drawer i in the file, « disregarding the portion of 
an interval which r remains from the previous s schedule or drawer, a 
further source of underestimate, and possibly of bias, is introduced. - 
‘Again, if some of the records consist of more than one card or folder, a 


se will be given more than an equal chance to appear in n the sample _ 
4 


case one unit. In Haven | neasurin 


a 


uniform distance es 


in 
av voided this difficult at of each 


terval but the case ‘which followed i it. Since there appeared to —/— 
correlation between s successive cases the chances: of being 


he list or file may contain cases are not within ‘the’ scope 

of the s study. Often this difficulty is handled y substituting - 

next item ‘whenever an ineligible c case falls” into the 

F ‘or example, i in one study the following rule wa was s employ ed to select: 
a 1 sample. of families from schedules, ‘ ‘Inspect ‘every thirtieth ‘census - 


family” or group together in the : same dwelling. 
ot contain a natural family 


1 pass on to the | following 


er cent of the number families on the 


“duced: a since ce white next to o Negro families had 
‘two or more times as great a chance to get into the sample as other _ 


_white families. If the cases are not arranged geographically or in 


“some other ‘significant order, biasing | effect of a substitution 
rule like’ this one will not be serious, but it will still tend to give a | 


larger sample than the sampli ae ratio required. The best procedure _ 


is to ¢ omit the rejected ¢ cases . from the count. If tl this is not fe asible, 

the ne next best procedure i is to o select the sample a as if all cases were 
eligible : and ‘then to reject ineligible « cases ; from the sample without | 


substituting any other cases for them. Often a count or simple 

tabulation of ineligible « cases is quite useful | in later analyses and» 


comparisons involving the sample data. ‘It appears, therefore, 


: ev en in. ‘so simple an an “operation as as ‘sampling from a a list, t there are 


many opportunities t to o make 


In 


unless car care. is is taken to count all the several cards or folders for eac 
g 


| 


0 

| 

le 

according to our definition, reject it and “¥ a 

i 

ti! 

- 

) 


‘covering ten ¢ or twenty “per cent of the p popu ulation carefully ‘selected 


LEMS OF SAMPL ING | PROCEDURE. 
a list or file. Some ‘segment of the file may ee: be 
sialon a section of the alphabet « or a geographic district. 


ts o 


ts “il an alphabetic list are known to be biased by nationality 
“ differences i in the alphabetic distribution of family nan names s and by yall 

the characteristics which are associated with» national origin. If 
samy ples from two or more lists are are to be compared, however, this 

_ may be the o nly feasible method of s election, : since > the matching of 


individual records is usually very expensive a and subject to 
takes the sample may be satisfied 


4 
ich a sam cially if the direction and | 


‘ion of the ims for - several small sections of the. alphab 


= combine two or more secti ions with biases in ‘opposite 
For example, the writer found i in Pittsburgh that names 
F and T formed a seven per cent sample quite 
the entire. population in economic status, race, and nativity 
ie results would not hold for a community with a —— 
onality composition.) The method deserves further stu idy, for it 
rmits the use of the addressograph lists in setting up the sample 
ords and simplifies the matching of data from. different s sources. 
There « are great opportunities: es for community research in just this” 


procedure of bringing "together ‘the records: all the community 


of lists ‘rather. one list alone. 


Sampling ii in Field Inquiries. .—Another 

sampling i is to field inquiries concerning a group of informants in a : _ * tm 
or rural area. Here the sampling approach obviously less 

expensive and quicker than “complete enumeration. Tt may 


= a few haphazard chats with “the man on the street’ by an 


“inquiring: reporter” or it” may consist of a group of ‘interviews 


culties are | is type of sampling; heterogeneity 


intervals 
| 
, 
| through individual members of the ‘community. To follow these | 
relations in the case of executives, officials, directors, and sponsors 
[a may not require a sampling approach, but to do it for customers, Site 
ia 
| — 
— 
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may be defined roughly as the 1e presence of subdivi- 


sions or r groupings of of ‘cases such that the cases vary less w within 


= 


the difference i in n variability being greater | one attribute 


== 


or mane of the groups ps than they do in all groups taken together, 
¥ 


to chance. The of economic, so 
Pai | ses W i Amer ican citie 


“phenomena i into’ clusters of and supplementary units. This 


‘te quite ike the e entire community and setae no one cluster 7 
can i it accurately. Information must be secured from each 
a faithful picture of the whole. Usually there a are 
areas” of admixture, but even these areas 
Often: ‘there are no clearly defined groupings the 


an geneity is a matter of continuous change along a a gradient shading 
| off from a predominance of one type of unit. to a predominance | of 
another, or fr rom one extreme variant type to its Opposite. * This lack 
of of clearcut di divisions complicates t the selection of a sample w which will | 


au be representative of all the varieties present in the | community. It ih. 
is like drawing ball balls. from a large bin 1 ‘into which the c contents of 
number of different urns have emptied without being stirred. 
If all social phenomena: random geographically, 
would “ quite sa atisfactory t as asa mple those | cases which 


4 


“locating the inv estigators to each district, 
uper\ vising a scattered field force, and securing information from 
certain types of informants. In most cities, and in rural areas also, 

mall groups of families whose behavior and characteristics differ 
= 
_ widely from ¢ other g groups are located a at relatively inaccessible p places. 
z Another kind of inaccessibility, ‘ty ypified by the dog in in the yard, ‘the 


locked door, pretended inability to speak English, and feigned i ig- 7 


horance, is often associated with geographic inaccessibility, although 


‘iti is also found i ‘in very accessible places. Still a third kind of inac- 
- cessibility is is presented, for or example, by a childless couple: who live 
- inan n apartment where 1 no one knows th them, , working. during the day, 


eating their meals out, and spendin ng only a few hours at home’ to 


Be 
Se 
ris 
ll 
lim 
lm 
4 | mecessary to take some cases from each cluster, no matter hoy 


’ 


4 
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interviewers could m« move fre from one il informant to the next speedily 


and at little cost , the problem. of ‘inaccessibility would be be | only one 
securing | co- »-operation. They could go up and down each ‘street 


taking « every tenth « or twentieth house. Ten years ago the wri ter used 


Lis method of selection. ina community study and found i it perl 
isfactory with good i interviewers in n densely set settled areas. Another — 


thod which has been suggested by Stouffer and tried in in Detroit 


: 
ge 


= 


the Michigan Emergenc Relief take 


nated digit, “the digit being varied from Mock to block to avoid any 
_ bias associated with corner houses. Much of the field worker’s time in 
eon a scattered sampling will be consumed in getting from door bell __ 
a to door bell, especially if he has a short schedule and if he goes back Bee 5 
again for families not at — at it the time of his first ——— 
vision and checking i is mo 
in surveys in. which the not evenly 0 over the” 


population \ which is being sampled. 


4 quently take a group of “sample blocks”. or in rural a areas “sample 


i) 


townships” or ‘ “sample c counties.” ’ This greatly diminishes the trans-_ 


id portation a and supervision problems and results i in saving ig of time 2 and ,. 
cost. However, it introduces very serious: hazards of bias. For ex- 
. ample, « one of the blocks selected may contain half of thec city’ ’s China 
10 
n to several persons. The population of 


- ig more n arly representative than is rn 9 person or family, , but be 
iti is not as saaiamanaalin asa popu ulation of equal size selected by : a 
random choice among the inhabitants the city. Experiments with 

block samples have proven very unsatisfactory. As a modification of 
the block sample procedure the writer has developed a a 

_ the “ block segment” method, which will be described later oe 
Heterogeneity and inaccessibility create” difficulties i in samples 
_ which include a group ) of cities just as they do within one e city or in 
a rural reg region. Cities ran range in size from a few thousands to several 
millions | of inhabitants, and other s social and | economic - phenomena | 

y roughly in proportion t to ‘population. . Further, cities specialize 

and differ in kind, just as. do the local districts within acity. Birm-_ 


ingham, Boston, and Minneapolis are unlike in many respects. A. 


Tn place of a a scattered sample of households, investigators 


= 


= 


national sample must be spread to include cities with: 


ch characteristics relevant to the in 


| 
ay 
4 
J 
| 
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‘gn ihe | 
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difficult problems ms of ‘sampling, f for or they 


to ber more e heterogeneous than the open 1 country and al- al 
‘most as di s difficult of access. The i investigator’ 's decision to include. or 


exclude suburban areas W with the c central city has i important implica 


tions later “use of sample results. If 


ty sampli 
e group of phenomena 


example, a questionn 
ee and replies a are measived from a fraction of the list. 


replies representative? Would the results have nae 
if al had replied? This question is weap to answer. Some- 


statistics available from some reasonably te source. Problems a 


this. nature are present in the current indexes of production, prices, 


: 
employr ment, payrc rolls, and ‘similar s series | and they have received a 
quite a bit of attention from s statisticians ooking with such s series. . 


In mo most of the foregoing discussion it | has been assumed that the 
universe to be sai sampled i is specified, a at least implicitly, by th the — 
tical 1 questions which are to answered. A sample n may be regarded, — 
however, as representing several different universes. It may repre- 
sent some of them better than others. For example, questionnaire 


‘returns fr from a group | » of office workers w who are employed by a ‘public 


utility corporation may be regarded as office 


workers in the corporat swe er question 


ti 
k 


rat 
office -worke rs 
ity employ ees, ry all 
of city or area covered by the san , (8) all residents 
of similar cities, or -any 0 one ie many other univer: rses s which : may be 
"constructed 0 or defined for the purposes of drawi ing general cc conclu- 


sions from the sample. he ¢ entire  Socio- economic “aggregate m may be 


universe | 4 the change of of reference 


= 
Ba ne 
7) | 
= 
lik 
| 
employed Dy utilities in the same city at cor 
ig i _ the time the sample was taken, (3) all office workers employed by i, mo 
E 9 
may be assumed to exist between a sample and any appropriate 


i 
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‘ness. common ‘to non- 1-statistical es quite a as much a as to 

: investigations. In the case of the latter, measures are e available with — 
which each \ universe may be | specified i in precise terms. 
In practical problems, the specification o of ‘the universe may be 
dictated by matters of expediency and the uses to o which the sample — 


to be put. While this is a handicap or limitation so far as a neat 

formulation of the sampling situation is concerned, it often is miti- 

gated by the availability of much collateral data which can be used 

ad in testing and amplifying the sample and in outlining approximately _ 
a 


the characteristics of the universe is ‘Thus it may be 


‘the sampling sO as their effect on on 
repre 


* General Rules of Sampling. —Each application of | sampling i is 


to present some new problems. There i is no fixed pattern to o 
be followed. No flat rule can be laid down on how large a _sample 
be to be adequate; the : size of the smallest adequate sample 


depends on the precision which i is required i in the results, the vari- 7 


ve 
of ‘the universe which i is sampled, 1 the method of 


_ and many ‘other factors. Ins ‘some instances ‘the sampling: ratio 
be known high | degree of accuracy ‘since estimates of the aggre- 
"gate are re required. In other instances , the relative distribution of 
cases i in different categories is emphasized instead, or perhaps neither 
_ the aggregate nor the distribution is desired because a regression or 
rrelation is the object of the inquiry. Usually the objectives” = 


more complicated than this. Frequently they are “conceived very 


vaguely. Too seldom are they clearly specified i in adv ance to —. 

_a definite basis for the planning and choice of sampling methods. 
Each sampling plan should be hand-tailored to o fit the circumstances 
under) which the sampling is to > be done, the sp specifications which are 
to ber met, and relative importance of the various is purposes of 


several general rules and ‘suggestions, | , however, 


which to > develop a satisfactory and to carry it into 


operation on an efficient basis. 


(1) ‘Ati is usually advisable t le to n ) make e special prc provisions for extreme 


and t them asa a separate universe and sample. If z few 


e, they exert a a very ‘great - and troublesome influence | 


575 
| 
= 
7 
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i sampling. Often it does | not require much more work to secure 
ALY x 


- information about a large « case > than i it does about a small one. Com-— 
- plete coverage | of the larger producers, employ ers, or institutions 
as the case may be, | plus a sampling of the remainder, may ‘actually 
_ secure a major fraction of the items that. might be reported from. 
a8 very small fraction of the total maerrs informants. Sa 
PA: hen the sample 1 is to provide estimates for small or highly seg- 
regated items, such as the higher income classes, for example, it is 
often desirable to augment shag sampling for this group by selecting | 


several times as many cases as would be selected otherwise, heoret- 
ically, the/sample should inclu rig an equal numb 
a ip which 1 is to be analy yaed separately unless there 

al considerable difference i in v variability « among g subgroups. If the vari a 


van that of of other subgroups i itt re- a 


| considerations) un- 


ally 4 is 1 not best from. 


sampling ratios, appropriate adjustments or w veightin ngs areappliedto 
4 ach in making up estimates for the entire aggregate. 14 
2) In sampling, it is desirable that the items from which the — 
os sample is drawn should be as numerous and as nearly similar in size 
characteristics as Tt i is Sager ach 


skew ved, al Uthough 1 


social ‘and economic data are are v 
highly skewed. Mills found that. distributions of ‘wholesale pt price 


changes w were more highly, skewed than any of the distributions r re- 
ported in biometric s statistics. s. The distribution of families by the 
_ number of ‘lodgers i is an example o of extreme skewness in | population — 


d data (8: =45). The highly. skewed and distribution of 


1 of the Census, and the Federal faces rs 


ency Relief Dedrick, Stouffer and the writer tested 
different methods of sampling | against the s chedules of a complete 


4 
to 
> 
lars 
oof | 
all subgroups will be equally reliable. This is not always feasible | 
how 
sma 
ll! 
ing 
| 
itt  assu 
‘ Watt 
| vine 
bein; 
Hap 
tog 
abov 
Be surveys conducted by the G 


— 


PROBLI 
census of Bridgeport, C In to increase number 
of units available for sampling and decrease their variability, | each 


to se next group . The st subdividing w was done > with the aid wae 


‘directory sev ar years out of date so that the method might -~ 


tested under relativ ely unfavorable circumstances. As a result, a = ; a 


“of ' ‘block segments” ’ was secured as units for sampling which were 
more than six times as numerous as blocks and less than two-thirds 
as variable in to their size. The variability of 

” is about one- 


was provided in addition to that which 


from increasing the number of u units. Phe principal disad- 

vantage of the method i is the cost of the preliminary work for which, 

however, certain shortcuts are possible in. actual “use. In o other in- 
‘stances, by an analogous procedure, it may be | possible to set up © 


- special units for sampling ¥ which provide h higher reliability with a 
) In order to make e use to probability 
ing the risk o u “xtreme it is importan 


40 448 


f se 


sampling scheme b etica 


s atertight and should be supported by rigid control of the sampling 
‘Process ; and field w ork if the results of the sampling are tobe con- 


This i inv es severa al general points: 


(a) E 


selected for if the sample i is to be truly rendom. 


Haphazard 0 or careless selection’ does not do this. Often « a complete 
" list of the possible i items cannot be. obtained. It may then bey possible 
to give the omitted items their equal « chance by “ “tying’ ” them: to 
other i items. For example, in the Bridgeport experiment 1 mentioned 


above, , the writer dev eloped a a ‘ty pe of unit in which, by analogy’ to a 7 
class intervals, each “ “block segment” ’ was defined as including « every 


‘es 


house from a specified | house number t to, but not including, another 


‘specified house number this way ‘any dwelling not listed i in 
directory had i its equal chance of selection because i it was. ss “tied in in” i 


- with neighboring houses whi ch were li ted. ns 


| 
=i | 4 
ik 
4 
a4 


= ¢ 


— €O- operate. In such cases it may be possible to secure estimate 
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0) ‘The actual field be under r strict control and 


not deviate from. it is impossible to 

sam mstances should be 

d the effect the 
cing 

and revisits by special toa portion of the 
_are essential to determine whether the interviewers have unwittingly a 

or introduced biases into the sample. (The recheck also’ 


eign an opportunity to secure a special smaller sample on addi- 


nal phases of the ‘precautions « ar re 


> their sources. OF. course this is fally a 


“of from ‘college s come, fa families of six children 


six times the chance of appearing in the sample t that po alll 
“of ¢ on ng es (disregarding educational and economic differences as- 
leek aids size). The appropriate adjustments for this bias are 
- obvious. A very noteworthy and valuable application of this prin- - 
_ ciple by Dublin, Lotka, and Spiegelman has produced current life . 
_ tables for the population of the United States based on an adjust- _ 
ment of data from the large sample of industrial policy holders: 
the Metropolitan 1] Life Insurance| Company.* The e possibility of 


balancing biases i in n opposite ¢ directions | has been referred to in con- I 
‘nection with alphabetic sampling. 


(5) Sampling. may be biased by the refusal of some informants to 
s for 


these cases indirectly from available sources of f general information. — 3 | 


These « estimates and : any collateral | data which can be secured may 


3 should not be assumed that sampling is always more vulnerable to bias than complete = 


enumeration, for any bias (except bias due to faulty methods of drawing the cases in the . 


enable the i ‘investigator | to determine with fair accuracy the nature 


3 ple) is multiplied by repetition in enumerations quite as much as it is by weighting i in 


estimates based on samples. Thus if an interviewer misses some of the infants, understates — 7 


: = and values, or fails to call back when no one is home, the bias is equally serious in a 


* pleoranenumeration, 
3 L. I. Dublin, A. J. Lotka and M. —— ‘The Construction of Life Tables by Con 


: 
information for each item in the sample. Frequently the sample 
it feasible to do a better job of checking.? 
4) Bias is not always a serious problem in sampling if its direc 
| 
0 
i ~ in 
te 
a 
no 


employed ed, for 


lost. An item: drawn at t random merely increases the “ae of the 


= “which i is substituted is specially selected to rhe like the case which vol = 


(6) T he use of control data, ty ypically i stratified can 

be of great value i in improving the reliability a nd representative eness of 


sample. This 1 is an important phase e of whic 


deserves esm more. extensive dev It adds. another i 


a form 1 more 


for control purposes. 


of great promise. his linking of t the two methods has been. em. 5 


— ploye ‘ed in the ‘Real Property Inventories and i in other studies. I In 
similar fashion, when i it is impracticable to to extend a special : study to. 


e entire data, those tabulations which require complicated coding : 


the enti 

or sorting may be made on a sampling basis and keyed in with com-_ a 
ple 
sk 


te tabulations of the simpler items. In this way some of the 
eletons of statistical data can be clothed and their value increased. 
A well-designed scheme of inclusive and special tabulations may - 


actually provide more usable information, and cost less, than existing 
‘ee of complete tabulation. Again, when time is an important | 
factor, very y satisfactory estimates may be made . from the tabulation — 
of a small | sample long before the c complete tabulations are ready. a 


These uses of sampling in connection with tabulation have been 
example, i in FERA s studies of s of ‘the family | composition 
oof re relief « cases and the occupational ¢ characteristics ics of workers on 


Ss some situations it may be possible toc choose a sample \ » which — 
superior to a random n sample. The: advantages of deliberately select- a 
items fora a sam 7 


levant categories or strata, probably c: cannot be decided i ing eneral 


or 
‘ae Deliberate selection is preferabl e if the investigator os rea- | 
sonably complete knowledge about | each i item. n. In practical situa-_ 
tions, however, | 
serious: biases n choosing” the items. "Expediency may 
dictate the e selection of certain c cases s in the sample. There is then | 


nothing” for the e investiga choose 
ye open for as to the 


PROBLEMS OF SAMPLING PROCEDURE ha 
7 
| 
— 
| — 


biases that on the nature e of the 


or economic system in which the he sampling i is ; conducted, the kind of © 


are 


a a random one, but with a a little 


gre “re deal of ‘educating i is neoded i in the use of samples and the 


 janeepestasion: of sampling results. At a recent conference, it was — 


_ stated that a‘certain estimate might have a sampling error of 10 per 
_* cent. _An expert who should have known better asked, “If it is off 10 


a per cent, why not just add 10 per cent and make it right? ” Investiga- 


need to become. accustomed to a approxi im ations: 


ting 


- ities. At the s same t time ‘they need | to dist stingui 


are actually cc correct to the same degree of precision. An outstanding 


sociologist once published ; a ‘measurement of the ‘moral v: value, of fa 


~ city’s: recreation facilities, , stating it to the ten- -thousandth of at per 
cent! ‘Accuracy is is to be established for ‘complete enumerations,’ 


as much as f for samples, « on | the basis 5 of « definitive t tests. A skeptical 


attitude toward samples i is valuable, but i it should. not choke off all 
attempts ‘to use sampling ; methods i in 1 their appropriate place. ¢: 
__ More research of on the use e of sampling n methods | in practice is. 
needed. Every opportunity should be taken te to test: the results 


sampling s so that evidence may be accumulated re garding th the com- 


_ parative value of different procedures. Ingenuity is needed to devise 
new improvements to cope with the practical and theoretical prob-— 
lems mentioned above. Investigators should make known their ex- 
sampling so that sampling technique may be | 


and used with that degree of confidence which it merits. S2; 


(¥ 


= 
relations: or regressions b between r relevant factors, and | the extent to 

the investigator knows about them. W ith complete knowledge 


kno 
lim 
{ 48 a* @ 
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yea ear I 935- 36. Th T he project was as suggested b bya a a similar study y made i in. 


SIZE O OF FAMILY N THREE ( GENERAT \TIONS” 


‘new needs i in ebnitions, social and economic organization. 


is known she families are becoming smaller *, 


n exists which makes it possible to establish the _ - 


relationship be between population growth and the size of family. The 
ade “household” rather than family the basis 
$ reporting, a and there has been n no n measure of the trend from g 


eration to generation for the country a as a a whole. 
5 


present investigation, undertaken the in the 


Statistics « course of. the Department of Economics anc 


at Mount Holyoke College, aims to study this trend i in ‘a gro 


- 691 families represented | by ‘students a at the College i in the el 


20 which showed a decrease in the a av erage 1 number of children | 


I ‘from the. grandmothers’ ‘to. the students’ 
desired te — this trend further af after the elapse 


to attempt an analysis of the ‘social 


is an to discov er not 


prone “generation, no mother” generation, and 
students’ own generation. or 
Method and scope.—The student population: of Mount Ho 
oke College furnished the sample for the study. Each student w 
‘interviewed personally by a _member of the Statistics class to secure 


“a information concerning the three | generations on the maternal ~ 


of h family. Nine hundred and forty-se seven questionnaires w were 
‘sent out, , and returns sufficient for tabulation were receiv ved from 


pie In | a comparison ¢ of the size | of families a as measured by 


it was f found 


Hewes, “A study of families i in three Collegiate 


aa 


" 


| | 

f 

| 

b 

generation. It wa 
causes of the changes in the siz + 
—safffected by the age of the mother at marriage, the amount of her 

g g 

| | 
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Ss sary to athe all those schedules which | show ed ‘that ie 


nother i in | the college generation had not yet reache d 45 years of 


= in n order that completed families might be compared. 


ae 
It wa was | necessary to exclude o one schedule when two were 
taken for a family to the p presence: in college of two ) students i 


one family. After these t ‘two groups had been eliminated, , the 


igh the ‘data for the 


fate on at marriage 
‘tion 

which ‘could for the purposes of the 
three generations. There are, therefore, a great many “ no reports” 
recorded with the figures for this generation. 

_It ‘must be remembered that the grou Ip s 

4 definite social and economic level i in the population, ane is 


ot typical of the entire popu ulation. 1. This group, however, | is 


the one for which a decreasing average 


that i its investigation is significant i in view of the i interest in the « ques a ii 


tion on whether those benefiting from higher education a are maintaining 


Number of children i in 1 the three The average size of families 
| ‘has decreased considerably i in . the last three generations. s. The average - 


family in th the grandmothers’ gener tion was 5.5, in the mothers 8, 


in the s students’ 2.8. The decreas 


icon 


n the similar study of: 8900, 4 to, data are avail- 


able for the average number of children in three generations at that _ 
time. The results then were as follows: 6.19 for the grandmothers’ — 
_ families, 5.09 for the mothers’, and 3.15 for the students’. The aver- 
age number of children bo rm ae still farther decreased, as shown in ot 
the present investigation, to 2. for the students’ generation, a de- 
“crease of average size in the students’ genera- 


a The distribution 1 of children is ; shown in in Table I. In | the students’ 
"generation, th the largest single group: (35 per cent) the families h had 
two children, and one half f (sr: per cent) had one or two ) children, 
; whereas in the ‘mothers’ generation, ‘the most frequent number 0 of 


ht: 
in the second and third generations in 
wee 
‘4 
y 
re 
mic 


— 


: 


SIZE FAMIL THREE 


a close second, accounting for 16 per cent of the families 


mothers’ "generation a family of four children was the 
being found i in 13 per cent of the families. Moreover, es 
poriae sn of ten 1 children o or more in n the families of the 


haracteristic, 


there 


Number | 


each family 


m nore f 


er eration n had a a ae of 16 childrer 


Per cent 


; 


| 


> 


= es 


1 one per cent. 
ber of children urvivi 


93 per ce cent 


ATIONS 


the 


generation 


a 


Nu umber cent Perce cent 


0% 


ng the f first } year of life varies but 
ions s, as Table IL indicates. .In the stu- 
the children b born. n survived t the first 


ent t, and in the grandmothers’, 93 per 


bu 


» bul 


the generation. 


ay 


t may be due | to > the m more e incomplete 


Table Til ‘indicates that ‘the: age at at ‘marriage of the. mothers of the 
student generation \ was the his averaged 25 years (24. 8), 


Pats 


— 
= 
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NuMBER OF Born AND NuMBER 
First EAR OF LiFE IN THREE GENERATIONS 


an Does not include no reports” on number surviving, so percentage surviving, particu- 


of and for the’ ‘great grandmothers of this. student generation it was 


Number of mothers umber of children per 


mother at 


- 
Grand.| Stud. | Moth. | Grand.} Stud. | Moth. Grand. 
gen. n. | gen. | gen gen. | gen. | ge a 
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18; had advanced to 20, while for the 
“mothers it it had advanced to 25. Most of ‘the maternal ‘great grand- 
mothers were seven years ounger er when ter re married than 


the mothers present student 


hil | 
id 
gre 


had an average of 3. 
were over 301 married had an average of 2 3 children See 


Table III). Coincident with this increase of seven years” In n the age 

at marriage is a decrease of three children i in the avera verage ge family - 
from the g reat granc mothers of the students to their « own mothers. 


va. he data obtained on the n number c rs of attendance at school 

of the mothers in the three gen nerations are presented in Table IV. 

IV. Numper or Years or Epucation or Motuers 1N THREE GENERATIONS 


Number 


i 


83 


of 


length o f education of mothers of the genera- 
mesa ‘Ii. 1.6, and of the great — 


because i it was not to. o secure about two- -thirds of 
grandmothers | and one- fourth of the 


component bar diagrams 


perew ‘three generations back, i is ae seven, in 1 great contrast to 


64. per r cent of the mothers of the present college s student group. 


latter four per cent receiving | only a grammar s school educa- 


ers of the “present st 


This advancing age at ‘ly. In th students’ generation, the moth- | 
| the decreasing size of family. In | 
tp 
| 
i 
- 
* 


show a majority of about half attending about 
-one- fourth receiving grammar s schooling only and the other fourth: 


having ig education beyor ond high school. 


_ time spent on education by the 1 : mothers i in tl 


he students’ generation 


Another influence « on the decreasing s size of families is the longer 


than by the n mothers in the grandmothers’ ’ generation. The average _ 


Students’ 


4 


3 


‘Grape lL. Percentage of mothers i in three generations according — 
‘to highest school grade — 
length of education has increased three “years s and | there ons been | 


an increase of 57 per c cent in the number of mothers, of the present 


generation attending « college, as contrasted with those i in the grand- — 

‘mothers’ generation having education beyond high s school. This in- 
crease in the | time “spent o on education with correspondingly fewer TA. 


child- bearing years in married life thus shows itself to be an impor- 
“tant factor i in the declining size of family. 


if j 
— 


OF FAMILY IN THREE GENERATIONS 
The nativity of the mothers in the group studied varies consider- 
_ably from the grandmothers’ generation to the students’ generation. _ 
In the former, 39 per cent of the families had both parents born in 


foreign countries, whereas, in the students’ generation, this percent- 
_ age was only six (See Table V). The grandmothers’ generation had — 
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‘Foret 
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= 


Students — «Grandmothers 
generation generation generation 


per cent of the students’ generatio 


y 
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. 
native-born parents in 56 per cent of its families, whereas 85 | 
with native-born parents (See Graph II_and Tables V to VIII). 


rents 
gene 


Mixed 
Foreign 


Taste V. Nativity of Parents Iv THREE GENERATIONS 


4 
gen. 


Tables Vv I » VII and V III show | the heavy concentration on of cast 


the smaller number ‘of children c consistently throughout for ie three 


generations in the. families where both are native born, and 


the mixed and foreign. born families. 


sified according to place of birth of mot th 
showed a majority of native- born mothers tion, with | 
1 the case 


higher pergentages in the later generations 9 per 
of the students’ generation, per cent in 


and $7 per cent in the grandmothers’ generation. The places of birth 


in order of their numerical i importance are as follows, United States, 


Eng gland, Germany, Scandinavian countries Coma for the 


grandmothers’ ‘generation, and United States, England, Canada, 


‘Scandinavian countries. and for the students’ mothers. 


ineach 


Total | | 100° 
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a Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent Member Per cent 
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= the ‘number of n being 1 12 (See 
‘Table but on only one French f family for this generation was 


vian. 
In the generation, with -French- mothers 
held first place | in size of ate havi ing 7: 7 children, follow ed by the 


that of the | Canadian machen: had the largest 
of children, 6. 7 followed by the German and mothers 


ach ere average of 6.2 2 2 children. 


distinct in the average number of children per fam 


is studied was evidenced, that trend a dow: 


ze of family decreased in the grandmothers’ 


ease of 54 per cent. 


ABLE IX. NuMBER OF Ae ERAGE NuMBER OF Amonc 
DIFFERENT NATIONALITIES, IN THE THREE GENERATIONS 


of birth Students’ | Mothers’ rand. | Students’ Mothers’ 


of mother 
rere genera- | genera- genera- | genera- | genera- 
“Gon | tion | tion | tion | “tion | 


_| Average, number rildre 


wa 
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Ap | 
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Canada 


Germany 
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rise, increasing seven years s from the > grandmothers’ t to the | students’ 
on modal Furthermore, the mothers of the 


Be 


studied increased from 57 per cent in the 


tion to 89 percent in the students’. ‘Attendant u upon this is the exist- | 
ing condition of smaller amilies in the native- -born population a as 


_ There are undoubtedly r many ry other fi factors a at t play i in causing g the | 2 
declining si size of f family. The e significance, however, of the adv waning 


Tanger 1 number of native- born mothers, ‘in size of fami- 
4 lies ‘in the | group st studied 1 remains s of § great importance. With these 
7 factors at work concurrently, | the average ‘size of th the family has" 
dropped t to new levels, so that on. the average. the mother of ‘the 
present | student g generation has three children less than thes student’s 


‘great of three generations ago. 
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° is 
units crusading i in every field in an 1 endeavor t to 
‘stand and bring under an intelligent, direction one orm re phases 


Almost & stituti s fel encroaching 


ment; in o pe 
whether has been i in funds or in 


_ Throughout the entire depression period, , county seats have been 
—_ s of Federal activity. Hotels i in county seats have subsisted | 


for the ‘most part, on the patronage of representatives of Federal 


agencies ; who happen | to be i in town collecting information or directing © 
"policies of local units of gi gov ernment or r parallel er emergency agencies. - 


‘The « observations which follow concerning | the effect: of ‘the New 

Deal c on 1 phases of. rural life are based « on personal e experiences a sand ob- “= 


serv ations and for this reason may not be > representative e of the entire 


“nation, since e the writer's experiences es have b been limited t to the ‘Middle 
WwW est and Northwest. Readers i in the | East and the Olid So South, where | 


Pak se 


is little dou that the of New Deal o on n the 
"Landlord-Tenant Systems of the Old South, for ‘example, call for 
interpretations that are peculiar to that area; and this may well be 
he of other areas presenting distinctive culture patterns. = 
pee he Agricultur al Adjustment Act. ani he final judgment of the AAA | 
as rs as the farmer is concerned will not be determined by the ad- 
verse e decision on of the Supreme Court. The farmers, fruit and tr truck 
and a a few other special g groups excepted, w were on on 
oe ‘movement m more ore fully , than on any pI previous nation-wide farm > 
gram. W hether i its or not, I historians of ag agrarian in 


|) 
especially of those designed for social control. On every 
tit 
] a 


‘movements will record nation- -wide agri- 
he movement,—the one which taught that the farmer could 


4 organize and rally to a cause. Its success seems especially remarkable 


when one considers that the fundamental | philosophy of the move-— a 


_ ment was counter to the | mores s of farm thrift; that is, farmers have — 


Bee s been motivated bya a desire to o make the most of the land a nd 
tos save ev ery thing produced. The AAA, ‘in its initial ‘stages, called 
is for destruction and waste, and f for : a a less intensive use 0} of the land 
than was traditional under an individualized farm economy; 
penalized action and rewarded inaction and idleness. A large part 


of the : success of ‘the AAA with | the farmer « can be credited to the an 


obvious sincerity, of Secretary W allace and | to his ability to 


the ima ination of the farmer and n make the movement a crusade 
g 


for long neglected class interests. 


The AAA proved mye e of the greatest ed cational i inst 


= 


ied into 
=~ provisions of the AAA. Farmers were educated to the point 


v their problems transcended the personal individualis-_ 


tic approach | and were brought to an appreciation of the fact that 


gove ernment was sincerely trying: ‘to help. solve their problems. 


‘armers a are now ow willing to o concede t that the international economic — = 
= 
a 4 situation 1 may have so some bearing u upon on their problems, ev even n though Se 


they do not fully | understand just how or why. The efficiency with 
which farmer groups s functioned in 1 connection with: the AAA, 


egree to which they co- -operated ,and the intelligence they applied in 
trying to. understand 1 the national program is a tribute to American 


re a democracy. It wi will be pretty | hard to convince t the farmer hereafter _ 


4 


ey that ‘there is no » Santa Claus.” ” He has experienced | his : subsidy y and. : 
: Ee begins to o appreciate somewhat the unearned benefits that have | been 


coming through all these years by way y of 80-¢ called protec- 
especially in “those areas where local ecomomy or Farm 


Ru ral Rel — — relief brought to rural community anew 


pattern o of life. Charity had always. been at a minimum, for in 
a nary group f 
rural world of pi primary groups the s stigma a attached to relie accept- 
n a uch for the respectable rural family to face. Such re- 


IE NEW DEAL AND RURAL LIFE 
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‘lief as existed was th 
relief give en n to indigent by the board of. county commissioners or 
- some comparable body and the objects of such charity were chiefly * 


widows in dire distress and the aged. Many. counties maintained 


county poor farms to care for the aged. 
Hoover administration, introduced work relief into those rural com- 
_ ‘munities which were in the greatest distress. This was followed by 
the FERA which establish da rural relief office in the county seats. 
organization was s only under way when the 
A Relief offices were asked tc o handle CWA, which was p primarily a work 


than a a relief ‘program. 7 There wa was | no with 


in ome. The relief program, , having as an 


ural life, led to an attitude of f public expectancy w with regard to 


Bye ie a Like any policy which destroys independenc ce an nd creates an 
attitude of anticipation, people were grateful in the first stages: but 
later took benefits for r granted. In many counties the next step was 

a | demanding attitude—“either the State must give me a job or 
care of me.’ Many had forgotten how to look for a | job. . At the 


height of this regime came the W ras to work at a ed 


__sioners, having ext exhausted their funds i in the depression, had to 
Ry work. T he county cnginect gave » place to the 


tion’s project man. The county highway department shifted road 
pr gnway dep 


building” to the relief programs, as did the village street commis- — 
5 


ners. —Red Cross, Salvation. Army, Sister- 


= 


ds, Brothethoods and churches declined i in 1 importance | as relief z 


tween the old and 


"emergency groups, but, after all, the organization with 


rk 

a wa 

lm 

Him | 

“4 
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i i prepared the way for a wholesale breakdown of rural se 

eS i mores. When CWA was over, the rural relief office went 

__pensing relief. and the CWA client. whether he had b 

| 
| 
a 
| 

fii 


t have lege of spending it. 

Until the coming the WPA, the relief administrators | 
and employees were — persons appointed by the State to dispense 
Federal funds. Now, under the WPA, the Federal Government not 
only. pooner relief funds to minor units of — but has 
also manned the program with Federal emplo Now that this 


work pro am has been instituted Uncle Sam to the old estab-— 
4 en of direct relief. 


yee 
prog ay: 
lished organizations, “You must t ake the bur den | 


hereafter.” In the meantime, in some states, a new ‘public welfare 


department | has c come into existence, so there is now a duplication of 

- function between State units and the County Commissioner system. 

a In addition, the states are now setting up agencies for co-operation — 


7 4 De a providing work, ‘the apparent ignorance of state and local adminis-_ 

-trators with regard to procedure—all of these factors have created 
considerable ill- feeling toward the New Deal in rural communities 
5 sand have made people ‘skeptical of the supposed efficiency | of the © 

administrative machinery. The same comment is applicable 

i” —- he he present policy y of the WPA and of the F ederal administration h 


in general , to return non- -employables to the state | to the local 

» is a step in 1 the 1 restoration of state 1 responsibility i in the relie ief 

field. This will bring considerable satisfaction to newly established _ 

welfare t units in the states but may not t bring : sO favorable a reaction | 


from taxpayers. Because of the development of dependency | mor 


in rural | areas under re regime, ‘there i is littl 


~ that the rural relief business in America is going to | bea bigger busi- 


ness than in the past. The return “ge the problem to the states is, 
 emever, the principal basis of hope for the reduction of the relief 

a burden. States are not very jealous of the distribution of Federal — 
-_ nor does the citizen of a particular | state act as guardian of — 

S the federal treasury. It is just as well that his own state get “its - 
= of the federal funds since they are to be spent anyway. But 
& the state begin dispensing relief, and let the state begin throwing 


some of the responsibility back on ‘the counties; and immediately a 
will 1 rise to assert the need for « economy where a lone voice 
heard before. The will be. especially in the rural 


> 


| 
| 
| 
; 
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communities, which are always tax conscious. wn will, 1 


doubt, for a time suffer as a result. 


Rural Social Case  Work.—Social Case W ork in rural communities 


has gained more during the last three years than in the previous 
thirty. The FERA called for the investigation of clients’ needs. State 
Relief Administrators appointed people early. in the relief set-v up 
to) investigate needs. Upon the termination of CW A these staffs a 

were expanded, a as many CW WA workers w were ready to a > accept relief 

when their CWA employmen ment t ended, a1 and their cases called for 


investigation. T he investigators of this period were local people 
without training ot ‘or experience in case work. T he FERA_ appointed, 


a state here and there where local conditions permitted, state 


ase se work is e individuals, being experienced i in urban 


eee gathered ab ut them district pe of so me 


training ind held institutes in which new workers were giv en two 
weeks training either before beginning work or after they had some. | 
a field experience. In 1934 the FERA began granting fellowships ot 


provide training for a specified number of prospective case workers. 


i] After six months training these workers | were returned to their re- 
1 spective states to pat investigators who had been appointed by _ 


The imposing of state district case supervi isors upon 


states by the FERA has n not t always met with the most friendly 
; response. — work i is, hi however, an established part of county wel- 
fare work r now . Its worst handicap is the case workers themselv — 
Most o of aa have only a smattering of training, and few even of 
@ the better trained | workers have any - appreciation of f rural community 


a a) mores. Its seems hard for many ‘to come to the 
‘the: rural case load, the ‘most an emergency - load 


causes es of one kind or another—drought, insect damage, frost or or 
flood—which have produced crop failures. 
4 _ Of course, we must also include in the rural case load those habit- 


ual, small we m paupers who, during normal times, are the problem 


of the County C Commissioners and such | organizations as the Red 
and Salvation Army Both of these groups, however, differ 


_ markedly from the re e receptive e, pauperized, , marginal v victim n of urban 
who was in pre-depression years the principal client of the urban 


family welfare worker. The methods of handling the pauperized 


urban n client, when imposed apen sme rural people i in n the primary group 


lim 
€ 
lim 
a 
4, | 
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| 


the 
worker and reputation ofc ase work 1 in the. 


rts must be made our r state ols s and ‘professional schools 


On 


iT “he: survival of ca case e work i in 1 rural communities w will be: determined 


rapidly dev eloping of cians state tesmen to 


ncy of 
to fact- groups and research men for a solution of the 


“ "riddle of security which practical, “‘hard-headed” men have not been 
able to solve. This situation has provided the first great opportunity | 
e for the politically-minded and research-minded to meet on a common — 


_ ground and face from a common vantage point the needs of “the 


people” "and try to adjust the nation’ s heritage i in nat ural ‘resources: 
an to those needs. It is a golden age age for. rural research. The limits have 1 


been set by lack | of personnel rather than by a limit of funds— 


rather unique experience in the history of research. 

It will doubtless be a long time before the professionally-n minded — 


“, ing of elbows of politicians and research men cannot but be helpful 


to both groups. It will be helpful for. the politicians to 


- facts, ‘experimentation, and research have a necessary place in t 


scheme of things and therefo will be wally 
val luable if research men lear 


hold the 1 reins of government i1 in n this country, but t the p present | brush-- a 


_ politicians, that getting acquainted with people counts in n getting 

_ one’s program across, that the great mass of humanity can be moved — 
; oe * by the simple and absolute formulae of those ~~ like the poli- 
an tician, see but one side at a time, that a program n may be ideal, ‘but 


of . that if “you can’ t sell it—do the next best thing— ce one that is at 
~ least one step better chen the old. ‘If research ‘men | learn 


will be more formidable i government, even though they do 
becc 


‘not ome the philosopher kings « of the ideal republic. — ne 


Th he FER. A, , the Rural I Resettlement Administration, the planning 
boards, the AAA, and many other units have established research 


‘projects in the various states where experiment station staffs sup- 

‘Ported by F ederal funds were ere carrying on research it in economics, 
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_ adaptation will depend entirely upon the workers themselves. The = | ae, 

opportunity that only four or five years ago was a visionary and A 

‘idealistic dream of the rural case worker is now arealistic challenge. 

| 
| 
| 
kL 
— 


_ day some new group starts out to find the hidden valve of wisdom ; 


that will release the reservoirs of plenty. 


boards espec ially have outlined comprehensive re- 


ams s delvi in} nto mos st COV the 


nd th the \ orks Administration for the of 


‘some. 


idies 


are re not “as ‘they well be, if more ‘common 
= possible. 


the first stage of the New 


Deal The “— established research organizations were accustomed to 


Ir exis 
information until the new social had been launched. 


A was a analyzed after 


re- 


erable 


upon, existing agencies which are re accustomed toa 


The first step of the Federal bureaus was to ‘out- bid the agricul 


“tural colleg es and take ; away their trai ned personnel. Men of the — 


Se 


_ 4 prorat College staffs, trained in engin neering, soils, horti culture, 
_ farm economics, rural sociology, and other fields, were recruited to 
cause of government projects and research. Agricultural 
men disappeared so rapidly that it seemed that none with experience ). 
ane ‘reputation would be left i in some fields. \ Vhile this situation has — 


it 
) 
Others are co-operating with them. It would hardly be proper to say 
that we have too much research, or even too many surveys, or <i 
even.too many in the same field by different g 
; obably few survey do not v 
| 
lm 
| 
lm 
err had become history. Rehabilitation pr De | 
fore any research was available even through the fz 
search staffs. Because of this there has been consid 
up and starting over after the facts have been analyz 
tie 
Bia 
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in. that way returning trained personnel to ‘the colleges. ashington 


| . leaders now hope, apparently, to gain the information which is avail- = 
able through the college staffs and also have the prestige in the states _ 
which comes from being identified with the Colleges 
. his is leading to greater co-operation betwe n the two groups. _ 
is hardly conceivable that all the emerg cy and the ‘permanent a 
‘gt roups can be drawn closely together a at the present : stage. 7 ‘hat they 


a must ultimately become « one, » or t hat one must replace the other, 
"probable. The groups with more e farseeing leadership 

are seeking cover by affiliation with « or "identification with ¢ existing 


permanent organizations. ;. the research of ‘the | F ERA in 


its state | relations i is attaching itself to the agricultural experimen It 
"stations. T he e Rural Resettlement Administration is tying up its 
field activities with the State College Extension ‘services and its” 


her, 


ice and ‘the aa of e erosion 1 projects i in aye various states, ni 
with propaganda staffs, has been calling the attention of the public 

o the need for erosion control. The activities of the relief administra 
_ tion and the CCC i in building dams for erosion control and for w 


la 
. 
age and in reforestation | activities has emphasized conservation. 
es 


ba 


tablishing demonstrations on individual farms, this depart- 


ment is teaching farmers the. means of soil conservation. 


he National Resources Committee has been influential i in ‘estab-- 
lishing State Planning. Boards in most of the states. These boards. 
u have been very active in | propaganda f for « conservation. AL great num- 
hed ber of State Planning | Boards have been active in sponsoring a 
ning boards in every county and municipality « of f the states. Th hese 
groups have been educated to the c conservation ‘point: of view an and 


ost 


: are teaching ‘others. If t this ; movement proves to be ‘permanent a. 
is kept. from vicious political entanglements, it promises to to be. one | ne 


st far-reaching of our time. 


ral Rehabilitation Corporation, in its day, and now the oa - 
Resettlement Administration, its successor, have forward the 


ora 


| 
— 
t=. 
destructive use, and the learning of proper ways of using all 
lands. In addition, in some areas the governmental agencies’ propa-_ 4 
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been punctuated by acts of n nature which have been | es 


7 Bes effective in awakening rural dwellers. to the need of con- 
_ servation—extensive wind erosion in drought areas and nn with 


_ Changes in Attitudes Toward | Politics and Govern nment.— —Nation al 


politics i is no > longer an abstract distant affair at at W ashington which 


. is to b to be. debated and discussed i in terms of traditional policies and o 
"personal loyalties born of family political heritage. T he hand « of ol 


federal unit reaches every family meets them where they live. 

It gives them what 1 they once thought they wanted. The New Deal | 


will win or lose on the basis. of 1 its activities in PF umpkin | Center and 


‘Union Grove, not on the basis of ‘political affiliation or platform 
_ dialectics. It has brought the activ ities of government into the c -con- 


crete world of Mr. Everyman. The average farmer may not under- | 

‘ stand the jntricate details of the “New Deal,” but when he gets his 

check for fifty dollars as a result of letting some of his acreage lie 
fallow, he feels that government is a real part of his life. Need we 
add that he makes a definite reaction to government crit such © 

Ane new consciousness of Federal gov yernment extends to the 
remote | areas s of the n nation. T his. involves es a new sense of the i impor- 


tance of f politics in the affairs of life. Gov ernmental | emergency and 


rehabilitation | policies now extend to every district, making politics 


a bread and butter. affair for a great portion of the populace—the 


worker. r through his dependence o1 on Federal employ ment and a 7 


_ measures, the farmer t through his dependence upon agricultural re 


lief, the veterans because of the. bonus, the resettlement rehabili- 


tation client because of his hopes for an future 
cy funds | 


= major industries for fina 

and for the purchase of raw and of finished materials ie l 
_ works. Uncle Sam has touched the lives of the masses more ~f 

timately than ever before and, as” a consequence, has more people 
— looking to to him for advancing their favo ored i interests. Now that th 


e 
gov ernment is Santa Claus to big business, big 
ita Claus, to the farmer. 


| 
4 | 
ll Goa 
|) 
an 
| 
|) 
| 
me 
government cannot extend a hand to the distressed homeowner 
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"farmer, laborer, hobo, | youth, ete. ., without creating : some interest. ie 

Tt. may, be an interest characterized by expectancy of | ‘more benefits, 

or one of appreciation of what has. been granted. At: ‘may be indicated 


by some other attitude, but that th there will be a new interest in in | neal 


Conclusion — —The tendency of many rural groups to. the 

_ Bisvcorse government for one service or another will no doubt, in these 
pre-election days, be interpreted as the result of vote-baiting the — 

down- trodden. WwW been the sum of motives of the 


“down and out, as were a great ‘number of the 
m all townsmen a as. well, know when | they have been help ed. 
don not stop to é analyz ze the political n motiv es, , they dor not e ev la 


their benefits in terms: of national debts or of future conse- 
- quences, but they do know that they needed help, and know that 
Uncle Sam 1 gave it to them. I z am inclined to » believe that this may a 
- have some rather far- reaching implications t to American gov ae 


hereafter. 


toa ‘benevo olent: on ‘the part o their ‘national govern- 
4% ment. ’ There has been a humanitarian touch ins the pro ograms of _ 


socialized medicine, rural recreation, adult: education, relief to the 

a hungry, and relief to distressed school districts, the youth program k 
and the CCC. These efforts of the government have brought to the | 
underprivileged of the rural communities a little taste of the more — 
stimulating privileges and the more fundamental opportunities that 


American Democracy has alway Ss | sto od for. Many of these little 
programs introduced to rural areas s added a a tone to life t that 


25 of w hether Democrats or Republicans 1 take » the re reins, some of of these 


desir es will have to be nourished by ‘the Federal 


= 


‘ment, w ‘hich have been g giv en little publicity, will indicate st somew what 


how intimate the touch has been and how it iii the futu ve <n 


attiqudes of rural people towa 


| 
| 
| 
a 
| 
| — 
as 
plane of community endeavor that they had not thought of for 
| 
g 


a ar paying r teachers by v warrants for a number of. 
year ears prev ious t 7 they were caught i in the deluge 
could no longer afford. -educatio n. T he FERA, in providing | 
teachers, kept them open. Large numbers. of adults in rural com- 
munities were given their first | opportunity for music, , handicraft, 
and homemaking the adult education ‘Progr ‘am. rural 


counties a taste of social ‘medicine—the fi first most of ‘them “had ev ever 
4 

had. The free clinics for i immunization w was another s step, in this di- 


rection. These communities, having had a a taste e of medicine on 

group payment basis, will more quickly adopt the idea of social 


medicine. T hey need it badly, for some rural counties now have no 


a medical : service, not even a doctor. The youth program has consisted _ 


chiefly in offering an opportunity for t those unable to go to | high — 
school, p paying fe for their opportunity b by doing useful work for the | 
a One of the most interesting developments under the FERA. that 
_ has come to the attention of the writer is the high school dormitory 
a, stem which has been employed extensively in ae Dakota. T he 
State Emergency Relief Administration, in order fui t the children 
relief families. on the margin n 


1 


care 


t one. fifth 1 


- 


The present nt period suggests th 
| phase: of the three phase cy cle of social change described vy Chan 


pees comes revolt with a speeding up of change and ‘fe birth of na 


.. F. S. Chapin. The ‘three f phase cy cycle in the social adjustment patte pattern. is ae asa 
7 - hypothesis i in Social Change and developed i in Contemporary American Institutions. In the latter 
work Chapin i _— the activities of the New| Deal ii in a similar manner to that _— herein 


£ 

A 

pupils. The cost of food 4 | 

“tour dollars. It was estimated tha 
i re te were in high sc OO an would have 

_ possible otherw of he Great Plains states 

is an excellent adaptat high school student to 
in town. It seems probable that the institution will survive 

|) 


THEN 


_ After a time those controls become formal and the three phase cycle 


The Hoover Administration represented the height of formalism © 
fn the enforcement of the status quo. The capitalistic mores, which 


form of with r new devices for social 


have prevailed for. several generations were rigidly enforced. Agri- 
being highly individualistic, was given little consideration 
in the National Program. ~The New Deal represents the reaction 


- which ushered i in the second phase of the societal adjustment Pat- _ 
one of bold experimentation, trial and error, research h and 


It i is in n this phase of “the c cy cycle that m many, innovations in 


if 


i 

4 

iy 

= | 

dom movements and unsuccessful attempts at adjustment. Our 

political economy and economic order is still in this s 

—whole social system. Existing structures are challenged and th ‘ing 
| authorities questioned. The emergency units are 
| new problems but are usurping many functions of 4 
| When our political order has reached some fairly satisfactory ad- ie 
justment, social experiments shoul be less prominent, ar hould 
q nd more discriminating rural social pattern shoul 


PROGR ESS VIEWED AS A COMP PONENT HE 


RE 


Yale Unive versity 


“Civilization and | “Culture,” ‘and id (2 process 


owill 
‘The he accumulative process w was from point of view 
aman looking b back into time and. examining the past achieve. e- 


ments of humanity. The line of progress seems obvious, in spite of 


the: number of qualifications already mentioned. However, it no = 
i ~ longer seems obvious when we look ahead of our time. .W hich of the — 


devices, implements, activities, forms of ‘opinion, and so on, will 


promote ‘ “progress”? Which will be instrumental in helping toward 
a subsequent achievements? Did the first explorers i 1: magine that —_ 
ber extracted tropical trees would enable, by way of rubber 


communication to be improved through the a automobile? Did 


the alchemists ‘prepare the way directly for the modern chemists 
‘Did they dream of ‘the analy tical method applied i in our day ys? They 
along” rather er odd lines, judged from: our point | of view. A 


chemy had to be destroyed pa the debris c of knowledge left thereby + 


had 1 to be remodelled in conformity with new principles b before 
4 ‘scientific chemistry ¢ could be born. 
‘Conditi tions are not involved among “primitiv 
a A list of four hundred and more ¥ ‘cultural elements” has been drawn | 
up to check their existence among certain Californian tribes.’ I tried 
classify absolutely the ‘grade of civilization achiev ement 
each | type or class of device, i in order to secure a kind of objective — 


 . vardstick | with which to measure the civilization equipment of a_ 
sa The term “culture” ” is here used in the sense indicated in my former article “Civilization | 
Culture” in this Review; the word “mechanism” should be understood as a metaphor. 
Sen Cf.“ Cultural Elements Distributions: I. The Structure of California Indian Culture,” bd - 
Klimek, Univ. Public. in Amer Arch. and Ethnol. — 1935, pp. I~ 


| 
if esses: two sets of proc- 
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PROGRESS AS COMPONENT IN CULTUR 

culture. ‘ison of 

study of their re relative difference would, ‘ity was 


grade of achievements. This } however, to be a more intricate 


cultural connections and influences or to. cultural losses and 
deteriorations. was concerned only with features of ‘the 


added to those drawn from the list. Some of ty} 


which have been cl 10S more or: studies not yet pub- 
> 
4 lished were: 


of a stone ‘platform i in roster the door of the house, of a 


ornament to the door, « or ‘the ca canoe. . These additional devices. 
subservi ient to o the dominant object, the ‘ ‘house complex.” Such ac- 


cessories as a a basket for ¢ carrying fishing bait, which i is adjunct 

the ‘fish- 1-catching’ complex, may also be classified here. 


Q ) The | preparation of of ‘gourds o or bamboo, or the c: = carving of ‘wood, 


- use as vessels to con tain milk = constitute devi ices subservient 


ar of m more im- = : 


tance to o the: devel mplex” than the basket 
as a ‘consequence of theit 
even echoes can made. Moreover, the art of carving wood i is con- 
ected w ith the carving of stools, head rests, figures of ghosts, orna- e 
ents on Seana or | canoes, and so on, abilities which belong | to other 
departments of culture. Although a ‘a vend is not absolutely neces-_ 


| sary to the us use - of milk, it is instrumental i in n the making g of butter 
and cheese, and thus i in ‘exploiting the milk more intensively. T he 


construction 1 of pitfalls, which | may shave spearheads at the hechinte, 
and other traps are subservient to the ‘hunting complex. heir 


construction, , however, will ‘reflect the degree of the hunter’ 's skill 


and of ‘adjustment to to their. environment. Such ty) pes 0 of construction 


subservient to a complex, than are the items | ‘mentioned under (). 


It is obvious that devices additional to those of an existing complex bee! 
es that complex in varying degrees and at times with far-reaching 


ws Since the tribes have been investigated ilies Dr. lila $ auspices for more than thirty 


rae the same method of field work was observed and a singular opportunity for comparison 


offered by the list referring to to > comparatively ur methods i in 


| 
— 
| 
| 
| 


| complicated than that of a conical house. (7) Houses may becom 
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_ consequences. . (4) The hunting of deer or r horses over cliffs or into 
“such « deadfails indicates that advantage has be n cleverly taken of 


“natural conditions and ‘situations. (5) The u use _ of ‘double poles f for a a 
gs tied t to one e pole, o1 or r of steps cut into one pole, 
permits a a safer and more appropriate employ ment of t he « device. 
(6) T he construction of a domed house may be considered mo 
differentiated into sleeping houses, communal houses storehouses, 
canoe houses, houses for delivery, and so on. (8) The earth- oven 
seems to have been em — from the fireplace, and the harpoon 
from: the | hook, by conver 
use, a and making the necessary adjustment of shape. (9) ’ — 
pounding sofa slab, which w: was hitherto used only for grinding, 
_means that. there has ; been a an alteration in the method of its use, or 
that a new application has been found for an old and familiar a 
(10). Assuming the plaiting. of mats and of f baskets to beatraditional 
: art , the products of which are used for ¢ certain specified purposes, — 


ti similar c 1) The use of a different 


material transformed the wooden boomeran { 


_of iron, such as is used in West Africa and in Malays sia. a. (12) ene 7 [ 
for the preservation of food imply | an intensification in the use of | ry 

ailahle meat or seeds, and so on. (13) The addition of a bamboo : 
tube (Malaysia), or a shaft for directing the arrow (or stone), 
1 


———- in shooting and transforms the bow into a crossbow. . 
eplacing the wood of the bow with steel produces the a rbalest, the 
_ These few w examples w ill iin to indicate the § great variety yofo 
changes. Each change has its particular r meaning and implication, 


will involve i its specific consequences, often in different spheres, 


as demonstrated under (2), and (3)5, which, thereafter, we may (or 
not) ‘interpret a as‘ ‘progress. Only “material devices and 
technical alterations have been mentioned, since from them a an ob- 


jective estimation can more easily be derived. Technical devices 
undergo modifications not only by reason of their connection with — 4 
other material devices but also because of the influence of a social : 
institution or of an idea upon them. For instance: (14) A chief's” . 


house i is made larger and more ornate than the other houses; and 


| 


| 

~ 

a 

4) | st 

particular tribe employing mats for covering the wall, and baskets ee... 
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the: community construct an assembly or ceremonial “hall: 


equipped with drums, where will take place the meetings ‘wich the 
chief, who is sometimes considered the ‘nominal owner of the hall. 


house is so constructed as open in that direction which 


a a (16) It is very hard to determine e whether the vu use ise of hide, o1 or of 
grass, or earth for roofing should be as a a neutral and 
ningless variation, or whether it 
alterations instanced above, (or in some category. pong 
as in similar cases, the « classification will depend on the material — 


¥ available in the ¢ country, on. the means of transportation, on n the 
of house and i its particular purpose, 1 the « climatic conditions, 


° - on important prejudices, on the group w within a a stratified socie ty 
; aggregated community that bu uilds it, on the method of obta 


subsistence (nomadic life), a and s - 


_ All these considerations ought to be borne in mind when one is 
dealing with of the ; above. In fact, a. 


appear insignificant, of no more importance than 
the 86d or the glass cylinder of one hundred : ninety 


en briskly rubbed with cloth or buckskin, n, Pro- E 
jan electric ou for lighting run rum, or an omelette, and amused 
’ Later” the s same glass cylinder (or rod), through the 
construction of the * ‘Leyden jar,” led to further discoveries, on 


ay eventually to the use of the power of electricity. It w was Faraday who 
discov ered, about 1831, the fundamental relationship between ‘elec- 
tricity and r magnetism, which became the s starting point for ‘the con-— 
ae struction of dynamos and the great smnaeeil of the electric ~ 


complica. 


it is ‘bewildering ond almost to recognize 
which one will make for future “progress. ” This is still more difficult © 
where knowledge and belief are concerned. They have not been dis- 

cussed here because their intricate problems would hav e demanded 

circumstantial explanation. Social progress is wound up i in another © 
fashion, | and s some sketchy remarks will be. made i in a subsequent 
paragraph. Material pi progress, appeals m more to the 


= and can, 01 


| 
1. 
1A | \ 
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been mentioned. What- 
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5 upon ‘the pr progress 


> 
ee provided it rene penetrated a culture. I enetrating a cul- 

- ture implies that changes « effected by one or a few Persons are, after 


some time, imitated by the m e majority | of ‘the people be belonging to to ‘that 
culture. If this did not occur, an accomplishment pe pertaining tc to the 
accumulative process might be lost in the. chain of "causation: 


constitutes progress. Since the accumulative process is going on 
“cultures” ; and forms a part of them, an isolated event will vanish - 


ac ccomplish- 


altogether, if it does not enter the calees e. Any 


ment can become a factor in the process of progress only within the 
culture of which it is a it becomes an effective ‘thread 
is woven into a constituent of cultural pattern. 


found side side with its cou: 
sare 
or rect 


ware were in iron and c copper. While i in time the use use 
of stone disappeared, traces of i it remained i in 1 the form of an 0 yject 
or in some less apparent way. A ‘tribe which. has abandoned i its: an- 


ner of f support either b by returning to to hunting and collecting, « ur 
aking up agriculture « or keeping cattle’ preserves some 


— refer to their previous mode of existence. It. is true that. t the 
such faculties as stone 


_ abilities died out when they had — their usefulness they were 
: generally replaced by more efficie ften derived from them. 


_ accumulative process cou “jn not have used them at an earlier 
epoch, and the ea aged models were nginte in order to develop the | 
more efficient o ones, ;, while the one cultural unit profited from the | 
accomplishments of the other with which it was interconnected. — 


Fry 
On the other hand, the v various departments « of culture ; are con- 


nected, as are also the various cultural units; and both are related 


time. One | cultural unit ‘is based ‘upon results obtained by 


a For this and the following statements see V. Gordon Childe, The Most Ancient East 
London, K. Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., 1929., Pp. 90 et 17951 and -refer- 


ns in metal. A razor of flint hasbeen =f enc 
ll ml nterpart in gold, and a square-ended the 
‘gyptian dynasties, earthenware was the 
i gion 
j altho 
| i aggre; 
i. or reg 
ap 
‘means 


= 44 


s, therefore, ; 


we 


Cultural units are also in space. The territory of one com-_ 
- ~ munity may, together with its inhabitants, constitute a “culture.” 
the boundaries" the culture are often difficult to establish. 
People of another tribe may be settling within the community. ‘And 
wel must determine the number and kind of factors which go to m sung 
up a cultural unit. The country y called “Buin” on 1 the of Bou- 


he Each re region twenty or has its 
"peculiarities « of ct customs and specialties of speech although customs 


3 and speech a are closely related in all 1 regions. There are > slight differ- ; 

Ba ences, for instance, ‘in ‘the manufacture of pots, some words used in 

: the « eastern portion are e seldom u used ‘in the west, and vice versa. 
peculiarities are still more accentuated in each: community of 
the large. villages of + ower Sepik (north- central coast New 
Guinea). Each of the ‘ges, moreover, er, specializes either a arts 
f (singing, painting), or --- «magic, or in n building canoes, or i in b ein 


artieularly « enga ed ii in warfare so on. Nevertheless, the 
gag 


he cultural life itself, goes on, for the most part, 
-among the members of each’ community, region or village and their — 
kin in a neighbouring ‘community. Moreover, 
“speaking: of ‘a “Papuo- Melanesian culture,” just as we speak of 
: antique culture,” meaning Greek and Roman, or of a “Culture of : 
‘the Near East,” comprising, the cultural units of Egyy pt, Crete, 


Arabia, Mesopotamia, India and Iran.' We speak of such cultures, 


“fan 


although we are referring to epochs s some thousand of years apart, | 


and although those cultures embrace “many races, peoples, — 
communities, and states ‘that have grown | to power and then 


cay red. In these cases it would be preferable 1 to speak of a‘ ‘cultural: 


aggregate” or “compound. ” The ci culture of a ‘particular community 
or ‘region (as in Buin), « or even of a avi llage (as on the Sepik), n might : 


be appropriately termed a‘ ‘cultural fragment.’ 
he area covered by one cultural unit is, however, affected by 1 the 
means of communication which in turn relate to the accumulative 


= The discovery of sails and wheels and the use of asses for 


7 Cf. “Pig and Currency” in n Oceania, Dec. 1934, pp. 125 ct seq. 


Cf. Childe, cit., pp. 88 ef 5€9-) 97-995 ‘145, 167, 197 seq,. 218. 
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carrying henite' are the first non- human motive contrivances. T hey 


date back to remote antiquity, to the early predy nastic Egy ptians’ ‘§ 
and to the second prediluvian culture of Mesopotamia. aa Sailing + 
vessels, asses, and vehicles helped to connect the units of culture | 


_ three or four millenniums before our era, stretching i the i 


kings and to hold 


chieftains, to control the economic situation of the | larger 
to weld states together. Consequently, 
cultural units which were able to keep in in touch with 


_ The term ‘ “prog ress” 


(a) The linking together of cultural units in their order of | time 


oa does not imply, that the building up of civilization equipm ent (aa a) ri 
on without interruption. “collapse of a cultural system, 
__ whether it be a fragment or a. compound, involves periods of a, 


Struction or reconstruction, as well as ‘periods: of decadence. This i 


mbers the transient glory « of Egypt, Baby- 
‘al Rome. In these cases foreign —— 
lly ted the civilization equipment and debris of. cul- 
e from ‘ ‘older” Cl ultures s which 1 were considered to be “ dying on out, ae 


and from the pieces chosen produced a “new culture.” Captives 


7 from Greece and the near Orient, for example, were i instrumental - 
: 
introducing their a arts, devices a and ideas in into Rome. Although 
_ victorious as an mi litary power, Rome began to imitate Greek learn-— 
ing and oriental r rites, and was proud to equal. the beaten ‘Greeks. 
In this way Rome reconstructed her cultural home. 
(bb) Today we we are witnessing a process of ‘Spacial linking, for the 
Lf 
Japanese, Chinese, Indian, and African cultures begin to absorb 
great portion of the civilization equipment of the “West”; they are = 
now: assimilating a part of the contemporary Euro-American 
pound. The contemporary spreading of civilization 
the world is also associated with the notion of _—s sinc 


“ture 
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PROGRESS A COMPONENT IN CULTURE 6 
Re ts of the accumulative pr rocess are conferred on — with | 
es les civ vilization equi ipment. 
Re .. (b) Ac community may, in the course e of time, change i its social, i its 
political, i its s cultural sy ‘sy stem. Italy Germany changed th their p 


litical c constitutions, , and Russia eens its ; cultural a arrangement in in 


‘upon ways of and aggregation. 

soc ial and political changes are accompanied by high em ‘; 

tional tension, they may culminate in “revolutions. di hese changes _ 
may be the result of much earlier innovations in the technical field. — 
indent of production introduced i in the eighteenth and early — 

lina century were instrumental, in association with ideas. 

propagated i in the epoch of the reformation, to make liberalism tri- 
-umphant in politics and capitalism in economics. T he old organ- 

izations, feudalism and guild life, were not fit to: cope: with the cial 


consequences which arose from handling « and | making \ useful ther new 


nventions. When the drawbacks of the | excessive _*pplication of 


communism ‘started, “while the of trade unions: “repre- 
sented a certain: reversion to the forms of f of previous guild life. In this “a 
the consequences emerging from unbridled individualism: 


ca led 
swayed d ‘the reversion to ideals of ‘regulation and planning. This mor move 
mm t due directly to new material techniq ue e but ensued f from a 


| cial sources. In Russia, bolshevism was introduced from the politi- 
and idealistic side and, reversely, entrained changes in technique 


BY Wer notice a chain of cause and effect connecting material inven- 


tions (or introduction innovations abroad) with 


— fluences 1 upon th the m minds of people 
“fashions of age regating workers, ‘the p sycholog ical conseq uences 
y ogi 4 


springing from such 1 new conditions, political and economic results, 
again psychological reactions upon them, entailing perhaps’ new 


material, social or i intellectual —_— (b y associations, organ-— 
‘The struggle { for new ; social conditions is fraught with strong e emo- 


Z for the end i in view is supposed to be closely related to per-— 


sonal happiness and welfare, i in other ‘words, to >the “ vegetative f func 
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mentioned in my ‘previous article, “Civilization and Cul. 
or improvement in | technique, , however, 


eal chiefly to the intellect, and their bearing upon wel- 
may either be. dubious 0 or r be o ov nerpug - Utopian o or ‘other ane 


adjustment i in n behaviour are, ‘therefore, charged v with emo: emotion. 


attempt ‘to approximate ai an ideal goal, which implies ‘the _appease- 


ment of f emotional tension, is termed progress. 

2 _ Each 1 philosophy, | be it religious, political, or social, has its origin 

in the selflassertion of either one individual or a small | group « of in- 

4 
& 

a 


di ‘iduals. These proceed | to attract others who may long f for ; a ‘sim- 


ler 

i 

thus started gathers impetus according to the resonance it finds, 


Vv 
ar self-assertion expressed in in n the ideas and beliefs. The 1 movement 
‘resonance, due to the actual situation. Either from 
or from the followers, one leader or several leaders will emerge. 
a ‘movement will perhaps be able to gain the attention of the multi-- 
_ tude and to hold power in defiance ofa disapproving minority Dur 7 
ing the course of these events, the movement is interpreted as mak- ] 
ing “progress.” Such a movement may contribute tothe equilibrium 
of the existing culture. In this way ‘progress”” ‘related to the 
= they attain the peak of p power, movements lose their 
“progressive” color and are sooner ¢ or later overshadowed by, ,and — 
sometimes forced to give way to others, which denounce the pre- 


vious as retrogressive.” Liberalism and capitalism, 


are y socialists, communists, and 
sive .” Similarly the religions of Zoroaster, Buddha, Confucius, Jesus, — 


7 gions of Zoroaster, 


ohammed were progressive as compared with earlier animism, 
pore nowadays communism denounces them. But, for the reason i 
that no two people agree entirely upon how to reach the ideal goal, _ * 
the contest between religions, beliefs, philosophies and political © 
creeds is often intolerant and, at times, even fanatic. Consequently, c 
the notion of “‘progress’ varies according to a person’s ideals. 


In all cases a clear distinction can be found between extended 
; "stages: of consolidation (by adverse critics called “stagnation’ ‘)e cor- 


: to a cultural periods of r more or less. 


ction objects con Tha 


ture 
lm 
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well as to institutions, opinic 


al of new step effecting a change i in 
wh hether it be brought about by an improve ement in | technique « or by | a 
an an alteration of society, or politics, indiscriminately 
‘progress. The people | of the community do not apprehend o 
: : understand the distinction between the \ various kinds of “ progress” 
La WwW hile i it | has been urged | both here and | in n former par. paragraphs that -_ 


changes made i in 1 objects and devices 0 operate as ; stimuli t upon politics 
and society, or upon the beliefs. and mentality -ofap people, it should 


be kept i in ‘mind that changes brought about i in the political organ- — 
ization. through invention, ‘migration, or the: introduction of 


also in effecting. — in other 


re u 
oon n incessantly, as long as human s exist in this world." 
= 
li 8 Progress has here been discussed merely as a component in the configuration of culture. - ~ . 
_ The manner in which human beings : are affected by rit, el ither i in thought or action, could not be 
discussed here. — mis 


pala. 


th, 


| 
“chain of stimuli and their consequences, which may almost be said | | 
| 
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Manan 


reduction and method. stereoty yped p 


| terms a and ‘ ‘party labels” upon t the behavior r of the v oting public 
cial psy chologists a as 


parties. In. order t to ascertain 


direction and extent of the exerted by, such words as 


used was sir ‘First , a list 

was"draw h repre le line of though 

: was, drawn up , each esenting a single line of thought on a politi- 

* cal question. his presented to 742 subjects, ir ncluding uni- 
versity classes, public school teachers , night high-school students 
- some professional people. The subject’s choice was limited to. 

“marking: either “Yes” or “ ‘No” (Opposite each question, in order to 

8 et the utmost simplicity, and in order to duplicate | the manner of 


voting our decisions on political questions and « candidates. The 
statements chosen were approved by four competent observers as 
appropriate in content. to the following eight ht stereotyped — 


: Conservatis sm, Fascism, Patriotism, Pacifism, 
‘Radicalism, Socialism, a Communism. Two ‘statements 


re 
‘ments foll follow a as as they appeared ir in the first questionnaire. re 
a. 3 We should use political methods we have ated and found ‘to work — 


7 


| al interests by 


People should be to discuss any views regarding political 
“We should work. fe -eded, using 


whateve ‘r methods 


7 
xa 
li 
||| 
| By 
‘co. Phe Tule oF @ great nationa Be... 
— | ae and navy are the best means of keep ee 
fies F to | na 
4. Governmen Id refuse to pro AS ter’ 
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Re 


REO’ rYPED W ORDS AND. ) POLITICAL JUDGMENTS ie. 
oll % Pianist for use and not for profit can be brought about by: means 


Only revolution break the hold the classes on 


judgment anc and ‘tob perfectly since in no case 


weed but only the experiment er. Each subject 


- answered certain questions as to his background, and wrote his _ 
initials or some mark by which his paper could be matched with the — 
aay 
= a The next step was to present ‘to the same groups the same list of | 


BA "statements as before, but with one variable factor added. T he state- 


ments: had introductory headings which included the je stereotyped 
word, the e effect of of which was to be m ‘measured. ‘Only two statements. 


appeared under r each heading. hus, instead of presenting item 


as an independent s statement to | be evaluated | on its own merits, it 
appeared in the s ‘second questionnaire as follows: 
Following are opinions, typical of CONSERVATISM. Do yor 
7 Yes No 1. We should use political methods we have tried and found to. 
fairly well, rather than embark on experimental ventures. 


The other statements were included, two. each, under their 
spective headings, “Fascism,’ “Patriotism,” “Pacifism,” iberal- 
“Radicalism,” “ Socialism” and “Communism.” 
c. To bring out more definitely any effect of the eight stereotyped 
words at er head of the second questionnaire, the subjects were 
ct to the stereotyped terms separately. T he eight words © 
and the subjects were told to mark ‘ “yes” ‘aftereach 
‘point they tended to fav ‘or, “no” after. 0 one e they tended 
to o disfavor, marking « each s statement one way or r the other if possible. =. 
By this device, each subject’ Ss connot tation of each term was brought 7 


out before he went on to - questions: which had the same _— 


interval elapsing the first and second questionnaires. 
28 days, except in the « case » of the r night | school, ‘where. the i in- : 


| 


+ 
3 ; 
3 
A 
3 
4 4 


: 


‘te erval was 21 days. T ‘he four- -week time interval was ‘thought t to be 
ort enough to avoid large changes ‘opinion | due t 
: sources, but long enough to allow the subjects!to" forget exactly _— 


_ they had answered the first questionnaire. . Several students said that _ 


q 


ij 
| 
| 
| 
? 
i 
i 
th 
+2 
| 
: 


were not expecting t the st statements to again, 
replies to the. first questionnaire. 


most cases they did n not even | recognize the: statements as being» 
A. 


"To inst the inv lidation. of the experiment by the un- 
woe itside in afluences, five classes of introductory 
sociology studer ere set aside as a control group. A preliminary — 
xperiment w with 30 wpe ly in one sociology class had shown that. 
opinions on questions similar to these changed considerably during» 
- the period of one school quarter of eleven’ weeks. Therefore it was 
possible that some of the results of the second questionnaire might — 


be attribu ited to chance o or outside After ‘the sa same. four- 


a 
e 


| questionnaires v were ¢ eliminated from the ex-_ 
‘periment. Thus the first and second d groups yielding the data pre- 


ented below were id li 
sented below were identical in ncomposition, 


i: Peni is an importa ant si sidelight on the effect of stereotypes that the 


ajority of night-school students, librarians, and relief workers did | 


1ot answer the second questionnaire at all, many of them because 7 
the sight of such stereotypes as “Fascism,” Socialism’ ““Com-_ 
-munism ” made them nervous and suspicious. This occurred in spite 
* “of the assurance of the experimenter that their replies would be seen _ 
_ only by the sociologist who formulated the experiment and who did 
“A ‘not know the initials and symbols used on their papers. One foreign — 


student remarked that the experimenter 1 might be in the secret 
The prevalence: of such attitudes suggests that the data 
F 


from the extra- -campus groups might « even be more significant, 
larger percentage of subjects | had taken both questionnaires. 


university classes, making = the 


choose between writing es” and “No” after the 


“percentage of positive responses is shown i in the table. 


~ 


ll) 
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BE 
till 
-composed the control group were given not the new questionnaire 
with stereotyped words added, but exactly the same one as they 
ae 
BT 
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EI. Pes (Cent or Positive Responses or ExPeERIMENTAL Groups TO Srensoryre 


«il 7o 
Pacifism 


Socialism 


Communism | 13] 


Fascism 
Patriotism 


tad 


83.8 per cent positive responses. “Pacifism” 
also drew a heavy ‘majority of “Yes” “responses. ‘ “Socialism” was 


fairly with students. “Conservatism” was popular 


jomics s and _night- -school 


and only a minority ‘of p posi- 


7 

ses ne statements with s stereoty ped words 
in questionnaire were con \trasted with ther responses 

© the. same statements as they appeared i in the first ¢ questionnaire, 

w 


without st stereoty ped captions. It t should be re remembered that. all data 


was from ‘students s who took both questionnaires. . The only changes. 
in the ‘experimental situation were (a) dl the lapse o of four v weeks’ time, 
™ 
_and (2) the addition of the eight st stereoty yped we words listed at the i? 
iF of the sheet and placed over each appropriate } pair of of statements. “vf 
Responses ¥ were figured i in terms of shift in percentage of xe of ‘positiv 


— 


in the first | questionnaire, but only 15 respon nded ses in 
the s second | questionnaire after the s stereoty ped phrase was laced 


above the statement, this means oon then net result was that 15 s 
| .-— changed or or shifted from “Ye ” to “No” in their judgm ‘ment 
ig In terms s of the class as aw ol, this would be: a shift « ‘per 
but o 


was as possible in in t 


=: 


— = 
| — 
| 
| 
| 
responses 1n the Class in terms of shift that was possible. For e 


le 
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Table II ‘Il shows the e shift that occurred in the p - positive responses 


the s second questionnaire, as contrasted with | ‘the first question-— 


naire. the fi first cc column i Is the control group which took the same 


questionnaire, re, without si stereoty pes added, , over ‘tone; in the other 


experimental groups. Direction, and d per ce ent of 
shift in terms of the change that was possible, are indicated, and ca can 


figure is a 1 weighted a av verage of ‘the re responses. 


1ents under that signify ing | the percentage of shift i in terms 


e was again 
ns t0 ‘this were statements 


senting point 71 


Tberal items, the in PP ntrol group was 


A glance at the results from the experimental gr groups s and ae 
totals, |} however. , indicated that the additional factor, the use of 
Taste II. Per Cent or Suirt 1n SELECTED GRrouPs IN Response Sra TEMENTS 


Sociol. | Sociol. Adv. Nigh 


Statements, 
3 Averaged 


‘Three | Total 
| Exper. 


OW 


ry 


Be 
By 


i+) 


Y 
00 


“duced | a very” marked effect, ‘especially i in 1 the: 
_ group p and the | professional group (27 ) professors , librarians and social t 


=e the control —_ the net shift on both fascistic state- ; 


ig 
| iced is that the control group, rep 
| The first point to be other 
uF the effect of ‘same questionnair 
thm 
| 
|| 
word had conten es in sever ees "Con 
‘ig q stereotyped words, | ‘abl effect, although there 
_servatism” had no reliable 


STEREOTYPED ‘WORDS AND POLITICAL. JUDGMENTS 619 


hile every group showed ‘negative shifts r ranging 


ay average of —27.0 


term “Patriotism” had 1 no reliable Pacifism” 
negative. reaction in 1 the introductory 


The term “Radicalism” produced the shift i in responses 


- ¥ es” to “No” of any term. The weighted average was a shift 


— 32.1 per cent of the change that was possible, as contrasted 


per a shift of +5.6 per cent in the control group on these items. As 5 

with the fascist statements, the shift was uniform and consistent. 7 
The advanced sociology and “economics groups were especially shy 


“Socialism” brought a a slightly reaction in the university 
classes, and a marked “negative reaction among the night-school 


students. The average shift of 8.6 in all groups was not large enough 
to be reliable, as contrasted with the control group shift of 5.7 per __ 


The ter term also a definite n ve reaction. 


(The aver 


tion than are the university and professional 


| cally, a study of how our judgments o on political ‘questions m may ie q 


altered by the a addition of stereoty ped words | or - labels ‘that have e 


popularly, a ‘somewhat « emotional tone. he exper riment attempted 

oa —_ utilization of the same scientific method and the same careful | 
trols as would be used i in an experiment on the behavior of white 
or human ratory 


beings i in the laboratory. Nevertheless, certain criti- 7 


ms of the results are in order. 


ee n the first place, were the subjects. used r representative of any 
er group: than themselves! The certainly. 


of people who work during the 


“day and § got to high s school at night, furnished some check on this. 


‘significantly | different from those he vuni- 


versity students only on t the statements und under the stereoty ped terms 


hee 

4 

ok 

& 

latter are of course much more representative of the general popula- | 

— 
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If the experiment 


standin g directions of found would obtain in 1 most 
ng ge d 


other g groups, with s some quantitative e variation, 


— 
To what extent were the reactions obtained a function of the 
pen which v were chosen, rather | than of the stereoty ped words 


, it is admitted bevel = ‘reactions to 
wer mply respon 
se the statement the stereo- 


ty The additi stereotyped un 
changes the’ meanings | > some of the statements hold for the i 
_ Sects, but this after all is part of the effect that we are trying to de- 
termine. If the statements used were ty pical | of the point of view q 
which according to competent judges, the 
= be co sidered a as a rough sample of the effects that could | be 
expected” were the sam same stereotyped labels applied to other : repre. 
there any any degree of ce certainty that: ‘the re: responses tot 
naires would be: paralleled i in n such overt behavior : as voting? No, it 


= must be admitted that the results | mean merely that ‘these ‘groups a 


~ subjects reacted i in 1 this way to the | particular r situations Presented. — 


This must bea a limitation of all research « on attitudes until n more ex- 
has been done to establish the relation between 


was set up. to the conditions wader which decisions 

are made in everyday life, so far as possible. Voting i is itself merely 

_ a means of measuring attitudes. In sex behavior and other fields in 
which the mores are strong, attitudes as expressed in questionnaires — 
—* corresponding overt behavior may have a low degree of relation — 
ship; but in the political field, where behavior is less inhibited, atti- 
‘tudes undoubtedly have more validity as an index to other behavior. a _ 
_ The social interpretation of the experiment may be obvious to the a io 
reader. The main conclusion was that the stereotyped words “Fas : 


cism,’ and “Communism” ‘produce marked negativ 


them are constantly as an important means of social 


{ 
4 
22 a 4 the second questionnaire 
4 


he 


) WORDS AND POLITICAL JUDGMENTS | hi 


control. . These terms are used daily by politicians, newspaper men 
4 and others to i influence the members of various ‘ “publics,” as for 
a. example in the behavior known as “flag-waving.” ” These individuals. om 
_ may or may not be interested in statistical evidence that they can 
influence their audiences by the stereotypes they use. Their behavior 
ale that they realize that the terms “Radicalism, ” “Socialism” 
and “ ‘Communism” are powerful weapons against Persons s and pol- 


icies with whom they do not agree, and that the term “Fascist” is. 
one. they ca can n well avoid. 


ne. On the other hand, those interested i in n social re reconstruction may 
ery un-— 


Tak fact that the ‘terms “Radicalism,” 
“Communism” and probably “Socialism” are definitely scare- words 
dicates that the use of these ; and ‘related stereotyped words 
do ubtedly been one of the reasons for the slow development of 


_ radi cal political parties i in this o country. T That this fact is is realized i in 
some degree by the ‘radical "groups is “perhaps” indicated by ‘their 


recent stress on organizing a new political party with a name . and 


wider appeal than such groups have | 


a he educator may interpret - ie data as indicating the need for — 
attaching a rational meaning to terms that have emotional conno-— 
tations. By stressing factual and analytical material regarding the a 
movement which these and similar terms represent, he may innocu- _ 
his students in to stereo- 


program which would have a 


.- 
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WITH SPECIAL REVERENCE. TO THE 
OF SUBSIS TENCE 


Division of Subsistence Homesteads 
T LAWS a are the result of social processes; ; that is, they a are 
stallized gro. group | expressions 0 what n many people want 
- think they want. When the g group D resorts to the legal 


to accomplish. its end, frequently other laws—perhaps they 


are e legalized traditions and ‘customs—interfere, making the desired 
accomplishments. impossible. This article i is written t to give 
ample of a ‘socio- legal | process v which might be paralleled 1 many times. 


Since ince article has written with this 


no given t to “subsequent histoey ‘of 4 
under the Resettlement Administration. The 


part of the discussion intentionally points out what i 


ded since e by so doing the thwarting, of a desired program is che a 
tter illustrated, though | surface the last five paragraphs 
y seem to contribute little to the socio-legal pr process that is the | 


The establishment of the Division of Subsistence Homesteads 
. under section 2 1 208, of the National Recovery Act is an excellent 


example of a socio- legal Process: ‘the law resulted. from the ‘group 
ure “urges to r ‘relieve. distress, to p put people to work at and to place ona a 

a” ‘sound economic > base a a limited number of families who normally have i 


and gov ernmental methods. _Moreoever, when the Federal 


system of operations or a legal opinion (sound or unsound) stop con- 

structive action, the public knows nothing about it, though the long- 
time pe rsener and ultimate losses may be more serious than an 

adverse | of f the Court. 


low. incomes; the accomp lishments were defeated by legal techni- 


|| 
he 
TI 
nig 
hu: 
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_ SUBSISTENCE HOMESTEAD LEGISL ATION TION 
ingly exemplifies how a law written (hastily i in ‘dial spring at: 1933) 
-may thwart the realization of the accomplishment of the “purpose 
the law was designed to further. This governmental agency, 


with most favorable publicity, i in the process of its opera-— 
edure 


s that a ‘most worth- 


a 


ivi 
teas was is established i in | the ‘Department of of the Interior ir in psi 
1933 and lasted until May 1935; when its assets and obligations 
q were transferred to the Resettlement It made head- 
during the fall of 1933. Reedsville, West ‘Virginia, became 
famous; i it was” ‘the Division’ s baby. Of course it can be criticized, ; 
_ but this was was one enterprise out of | approximately : sixty y that was at 
"some stage of development when the Division ceased its work. 
hough a total of $25,0 000,000 was appropriated and theoretically 
available for. operation, less than 000,000 had been ex expended 
charged against the allotment w 1en the Division was transferred. 
WwW ith th this ; amount of money a at hand, between six cand seven thousand — 
homes : ‘should have been built; but Jess than fifteen. hundred were = 


My 
and contracts let for less thant tw enty: five hundred 


1934. . The severely disappointed. those. who | pro- 
| fen legislation; they were sick cening to those who labored © 
_ night and day within the Division; they engendered bitterness in a 
public that seemed, in August 1933, to hav e turned to this one 
the sesame ‘for the poor, , food to the 


"agencies as he may such as 


“may make, fort making | loans for and otherwise aiding i in the purchase 


points; ; the of subsistence homestead,” and the p provis ion 


Be 
what had happened. The final danger i | 
program initiated by the Division of Su 
| 
| 
= 
| 
law under which the Division was i 
f Industrial Recovery Act. It was to provide “for aidingin the q 
redistribution of the overbalance of population in industrial centers.” 7 
| 
eat 
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_ The conditions in the rural South constituted the seedbed for the 
- A Board of of Special Advisers on Rural Development, appointed 
the Secretary. of the Interior, studied and rural ¢ con- 
ditions i in ‘that s 
duced i into the Senate ‘ “to the « creation of 
—s communities to demonstrate methods of reclamation and benefits sof 
planned 1 rural ¢ development. ” Though much agitation continued 
during zg the 1 1932 se session 1 of ( Congress, there were no results. Finally, Ca 


4 in the early summer: of 1 1933 the bill mentioned \ was passed as section | 
208 of the National Industrial Recovery Act. Rural interests c of 
the South, believed they” had a ‘means of recons tructing rural life, 
and that belief conformed with the guiding philosophy of ‘the Divi 


sion in its initial stages. Dr. M. L. Wilson, the first director, now 


nco me e industrial workers w who could raise ise their real i income by pro- 
ucing a 1g a food »d supply, if provided with h homes an and small plots of land. ¥ 


>. 


‘ 


Dr. ilson also had « certain praiseworthy s social ideals « concerning 


for project “go” to of the com 


_ without | the project. Also, each project 


were started i in Appalachian coal regions to 
rs. was to be the chief center for the social 
methods in education and comm nunity 


ere t to be tested. Sis: addition, the miners in the different proj- 


ects: were to produce various kinds ¢ of | goo ods ; and exchange them 


"among themselves. In helping themselves, they were ea ach 
other so > that i in the end their morale—a ps 


would be raised 
Two agricultural projects were planned; one was in Ge and 


-@ 


j te iW a 
qo 
dustrial groups like the coal miners, (2) agricultural populations 
Every project established should take into consideration the psycho. 
LER ___Jogical conditions of the persons to be helped; it should, ins ay, ._ 
m8 4% 
ig _ would be a social and 
The sponsors of the law were doomed to disappointment and the 
idealism motivating the Division was destined to be crushed. esi 
| 


TION 
other in North Carolina. The first was to rehabilitate 


families who were living on | submargin al i nd or who had lost their | 
~ homes during the depression 


families on good ead 20 nd supervising th their operations. The 


second project, near W iImington, had as as its purpose “t ‘to demonstrate 


“the > possibilities of subsistence ot or live-at- -home farming ir in 1 large a areas 
: sout ern states) i in which the rural standards of living a are : prob- 


y the lowest i in the United States. ” An intensive sys stem n of a agri- 


es ture was to to be ese ete for three hundred families who had had 


The Old South, since the Civil W has. been burdened 
low standards of living, declining soil fertility, and a vicious cropper 

sy stem which with the coming of the depression contributed to an 

_ breaking down of the old plantation economy, leaving thousands 
of tenants, laborers and croppers at the mercy of relief. These veal " 


projects were to point to a way out. 


_ A third type of project, which with the passage of time was the 
one declared legal, established homes in the peripheries of cities. 
Let us consider two examples, one near ar Los »s Angeles, California. and 


the o other near Wilmington, Delaware. I quote from n news releases 


of the Division. Concerning the first, the publicity sen sent out stated: ed: 


‘The local 1 management corporation is known as as s the Rur rban 
Homes, Inc., , to be organized as a subsidiary of the F Federal Subsist. 


ence Homesteads Corporation. . ~The ‘project involve es a loan of 


$408, 000, > for the development of 140 homesteads | on tracts of ap- 
proximately one acre each. Low- cost housing with “modern con- 


veniences and full equipment, including tools, permanent plantings, 


4 


livestock and other necessities foi operation will be 
established by the: corpo ration. The cost per homestea 
700 to $3,000 each. Homesteads will be sold on a 


___ “Homesteaders wi ected from . . . unemployed, some work- 


ese 
ing at their former occu | ne ons”... and those ‘ ‘who have retuned 
are ch 


to — time Jobs yeta cing se easonal c or r periodic unemployr ment.” 


- 
of the opportunities to ‘develop : a better standard of and 
increase the security of families by eliminating their complete de- 


on the pay check. . 


A second purpose to ‘establish a a source of 


1 
= 
— 


for thousands of families i in the Los. Angeles area, 


oll 
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who, in part- time employ ment, have © attempted t to help ¢l themselves 


the dev elopment of homesteads under their own initia 


he Ww /ilmington, Delawa are, ‘undertaking was to provide ‘ 


mately sev enty working 1gmen’s garden 


— of land, part he set aside for a # wood bot lot, recreati 
purposes. . . . Homesteaders . . . will be t: 

principally ‘from the group of workers in the low- income cla 
who, even in times of full ‘employn ment, ber. a financial 
inability to attain 

them with occupancy of homesteads. There they will be able to 
- produce food fc for their c own consumption. ....A loan of up to $210,- 
will be made... to a local | corporation. 
| Tr hese examples afford the setting fc for the difficulties: govern- 
mental impedimenta to necessary programs, the impossibility of | 
local control, a and the illegality of of F projects. In n accordance with the 


theory of ‘local democratic responsibility, | local 


~ 


2s in which | she projects were being lo locate 


the homestead settlement were t to ‘operate somewhat 


3 after the manner - of the old New England town meetings. Home- 


steaders with the assistance of their neighbors were to develop a 
satisfactory community life in all its manifestations; housing, agri- 
culture, education, health, and social activities. These accomplish- 

aie were to be realized under the corporation. Other duties of the _ 

= to purchase land, take care of construction, select 
the homesteaders, care for the pay ing of taxes, , provide for carry ing 
_ insurance, handle the school and road d problems, and perform other | 


necessary functions. tons they were not 


he local ec corporations ns could ne not t function; they w were n not 


over er their local projects. me the Division had 


arduously over the corporations the inherent difficulties, a'fir fina 


ah | ? 
| 
lb 
lm 
| 
| and representa- 8 
iim 
ec 
agent. The accounts had to conform to the regular 
lili auditing procedure, and under the law money could not be lent to 
i fis: Ag 
|) 


Tegal opinion stated the ‘corporations no 
This decision left. every ything, e even n the most ' trivial details like the 
-_ purchase of sandpaper, to be decided i in the W ashington office. Then 
be built by the 


) power to. operate the 
01 the oF 
course, this wa an ib] on. 
e, this was Pp ssibl e > situation n. AR 


a he crux of the s school ol question r rested in taxation. Government- 
oO owned la land cannot be taxed. The residents. s of the subsistence home- - 
me - stead prc projects were citizens of the local government and could Lex 
 ercise the right to franchise but t would not be required to Pay taxes. 
“i Here rested trouble in almost any community. Indeed, projects for 
a ch allocations were made were held up with the hope that legisla- 
- tion would be forthcoming | to resolve the troublesome situation. 
_ Another example: insurance could not be carried on property owned 
by the Federal government. Thus, the centralization of power, 


which was necessary under the provisions of the iaw, made ineffec- 
tiv e the work of the Division. Also, the ‘purchase of | land by the 7 


Federal government must follow regular channels, on one of which i is 
through the Office of the Attorney General, where the title m must be 7 


approved. Sometimes °s this takes six < months, s sometimes ayear, 


_ These difficulties we were inherent i in all the | projects s. But the oa . 
stacles were more serious for ‘the agricultural ; andr miners’ "projects, | 


the former, being de declared outright ‘illegal, and the | legality of the: 
latter being questioned. The legal handicap of the agricultural I proj- 
ects day in the fact | that homesteaders had to be selected from in- 
dustrial ¢ centers or must shave recently lived ‘there. Absurd though it 


‘may seem, , the interpretation of the law. made it. impossible to pre- 
vent the overbalance of population by helping families the | 


“country to prevent their going to the cities; it was necessary to let 


them get sick before helping 
a. _ These rulings may prove of value in the long run since a program | 
_ of moving population from submarginal land is being furthered by 
Resettlement Administration in close. conjunction with the De- 
of ‘Agriculture and under the direction oft men 1 


7 
ihe 
| 
} 


ome of ‘these men assisted. Divisi 


-_ onthe one hand to provide employ 
the other a to to cope wi with — sen mor ral of those w ot 
prehensi 
eradicate thi s cancerous growt society 
-_ i consequence e of these decisions, the ‘Division , when it ceased 
to exist, had | narrowed i its effo rts ‘to > developing o one type oan 


those i > in ‘the peripheries « of cities designed to provide houses on small 


would 


handle t puzzling questions ‘taxa- 
‘tion, insurance, ce, public education, 2 and relations to local gove vernment. 
Its program um thus limit ted was in every respect sound; it conformed to 
‘the outstanding trend in the pattern of living for an increasing seg- 

of population, an 1d was to point the way to meeting 4 


iw a definite and neglected field of government service. Di 


Conformity to Trend.— —The major need of America today is 
é better housing; one-third of American families live in dwellings and © 


communities. that endanger health, morals, and \ wholesome | family 
life. The present methods of speculative | building bic bid fair to aug 
ment - rather than lessen this evil. In 192 9, 9, 36 per per cent of | the  non- 


farm families i in the United States had an income of less thar 


our inadequate housing program m this income class is 
demned to live in a state of insecurity, poor houses, and unw re 


The Division was ‘experimenting to find a way remedy this 


condition; homes were being built and sold ‘to these people on 
_thirty-year plan, interest principal to be amortized at $4.22 2 per 
per thousand dollars. It is true ‘that comparatively few 
families had been assisted up to the time the Division folded its tents, AZ dq 
but a way was being paved for assisting a class that is neither farm | f 
nor city and up to the present has been largely neglected. ee 
Around every city of ten thousan 
Atlantic to o the Pacific, low-income industrial and ‘commercial work- 
ers with their families s have s settled; they have lowered their costs 
for ‘food and fuel and overhead. Take Connecticut. This i is a a state 


f part- time farmers- homesteaders, 
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ce on.) Also dealing with 
i 1P1,100, 6 
| the percentage in this wage class had increased to 64 in 1934. ir 
Til 
at 
| 
a 
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= avis and L. A. Salter, Jr. o f Connecticut Agricultural College. | 
She sonnel: wages of the part-time farmers away from their = 
vas $738, and the value of the food and fuel produce from the land 
as $243, and these part-time farmers sell only 3 per cent of the 
narketed agricultural products of the state. “Moreover, ‘this state 
an increase of 87 per cent in the number of its farm s between 
30 and 1935, , according | tot the ce census. Many are p part-time farmers. a 
Public ; assistance of of this type of living i in New England w was —_ 
1917, when $50,0 000 w was appropriated by the s state legislature to 
in ‘constructing houses for earners. to war 


"with plenty of § sun 1 and a air r and within walking | distance o of an an in- 
at a cost of only $16. 50 to $21.0 a month 


ountry T he that the advantage to o the ‘ow 
income duailiies from this type of living annually amounts. to two 
to three hundred dollars per family. This holds for the North, East, 
< South, and West. Between 1930 and 1935 there was an increase : 


over 500, 000 farms | in the United States. Probably half of these are 
A rban centers. Surely they are the manifesta- 
tion of this part- time farming ‘movement. The food produced makes . 
possible the use of funds for other p purposes: health, books, radios, _ 
and human a associations. In the hinterlands of the « cities, city and 7 


This 1 movement to small acreages is not new. The President’ ‘s 


f 
_ Conference « on Home Building a and Home e Ownership under I Hoover’ Ss 
administration recognized t ‘the ‘signi ificance of this population spread. 
‘—_ the cities s and gave a attention to some of of the ‘accompanying 


‘The fact that the advantages of this kind of living h ave been — 
ially mentioned is not meant to suggest that there are : not -also - 
Many who have gone cities to the country to 
se poultry and vegetables and keep co ws s have failed. mane have 
ccee ded; others can if they are aided. 
ogram eeded.—The Division of Subsistence Homesteads 


Br 
{ 4 Hip 
ilies today have small homes with garden | 
4 
| 
ig 
4 
Lin 
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was not adequately prepared to assist the thousands. i fous 
_ who wished and needed to live after this pattern, but it had gained 
experience that should not be lost. T we restrictions which defeated 
the work of the Division could hav een corrected; it is ‘not y yet 


ARF ‘ederal law | by which ass assistance by the Federal government | 

might be rendered to States and municipal or county housing 


to and li limitations, s, would 


accumulated 


built themselve es a home, virtually a a ‘room a ‘time. 
the authority could be decentralized, the handling of taxation, 

_ insurance, a dl , roads, and community activities could conform 

to the normal course and conditions of the locality. At the same time 
the Federal government could | lay down conditions of co- operation | 
that would force the ci ities and counties to zone the semi- rural areas, : 
thereby pre prev enting the co continuance of unplanned a and purely : specu- - 
= re suburban dev elopment and the growth of the se semi- -rural slums. 
4 Slum « clearance and the building x of first- -class apartment houses 


 dihdiae cities bid fair to become permanent functions of the Federal 
government. Wheneve rer dilapidated houses ar are torn down within a | 
slum , the population | of the area pushes into the territory immedi-_ 


ately surrounding, creating conditions of ov ercrowding. Moreover, 
slum dwellers take their slum habits with them. + Subsintence home 


_steads, on the outskirts of the would help eve crowded 
ondition cr eated by a slum clearance program a 
1 of inhibiti spread of slum I 
leral government has very impor | 
lending assistance to the ph of low- cost 
h 


ousing. TI his subject is somewhat like Mark Twain’s” weather; 


accomplished i if ay program similar tot that which \ was being furthered 
| _ by the Division of Subsistence ] Homesteads « at the 1 time > of its transfer - 
lowed. The idea, though 


pe ich said about | it but little done. Much in this respect can 7 


uy 


| 
it 
t ti) the building of homes and the rendering of assistance to those who © es 
thi - undertake the erection of a home on their own responsibility. 
eS Wi _ Families who began going to the country, long before the depression * [oe 
5 
Bie 
* 
| 
TEE 
| 
| 
li TIDIYO Stave, Was LO Cre 


mov vement conforms, to the ‘trends of the t times. he mov ement or 


. ‘not fail; it was nev er - tried. Confusion i in | writing th the law ¢ defeated i ite 


‘The careful writing and passage of a law giving authority to an 


agency to co-operate with decentralized housing authorities would i 
bring san one of the soundest efforts made under the New Deal. — - 


- 


Mies 


4 
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7 uses in one project, using the best advice on construction from  —™ 
7 Sureau of Standards, and, with the passage of time, find the 
and cheapest for the would-be-owner of a small house. 
5 
= 
a 

| 
| 
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JONSIDER what a ‘poor of our we can 
ee "actually experience at any one time. Not only 1 is it impossible for 
LUA past and future events to be directly present to. us, but o only an 
infinitesimal part of the contemporary world spread i in space can 
be directly reached by optical or other sensory contact. We can of course — 
speak of past,. future, and distant events as ideally present to the mind on 
the occasion when we speak of them. But assuredly | this is not what we 7 
ordinarily mean by experiencing things. an iden about typhoid i 


An illuminating though story is told of St. Augustine. 
The great churchman met a child one day pouring ocean water a 
a hole in the sand. “What are you doing, my. child?” he inquired. a 
“Pouring the ocean into this hole,” was the reply. “But that is im- 


possible,” protested A Augustine. “And it is just a as impossible for yo you 
a 3 try ‘pouring ‘the universe into your intellect,” answered the p Pre- 


There is is something astounding about the social scientist 


ia tempt to cram the world, past and present, into h his ‘ ‘head.” ‘Every- 
where one finds « an ‘abundance of grist for the machine, for 


— 


& on and ana. alys s of ‘the contents of the mind . ial i truth, the field 


of ‘science pine more consciousness than an world.” 


oile ed scientis z ike Karl Pearson admits t that “Science is is a lie . 


history, and so 
From. one ‘point of view e ar two of | that 
which is learned from: personal experience and that : which we pony 


about and hear about a at second hand. This distinction, ee F 
ful, leaves somethi 


"sonal e: experience. Bertrand Russell uses somewhat different terms 


: but | at the same | bifurcation of social knowledge is suggested. —_ 


a R. Cutan, and Nature, Harcourt, Co. » 1931, Pp. 57. 
Grammar of Science, London, 1892, p. 52. 
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for us the most certain: the ‘ of the senses” is proverbially the least 
open to question. Ww hat depends o1 on testimony, like the facts of history and 
geography which are learned from books, has varying of certainty: 


; according to the nature and extent of the testimony.’ 


In this" statement the ex expression, “personal acquaintance,” 


: is given no ) precise meaning. 3. OF « course, having : a a toothache consti- 
_ tutes s the most intimate and | certain knowledge ¢l that one may _“_ 


th this” is phenomenon; but in dealing with socio-psy ychological data 


——- ‘not so: simple. ‘If my friend s should b be insulted by an- 


other i in my presence, I would likely experience e resentment. Tears 


= are shed at the motion pictures as well as when sorrow is experienced 


a directly. Does “ personal sensible acquaintance” i include ‘such in- 
stances? Here we have a distinct type of experience may be © 


5 ¢ called vicarious, sympathetic, or imaginative. The work of hs 


Cooley contains the best accounts of this kind of knowledge. 


_ As Asa matter of fact, one e can make n no simple distinction ee 


“experience” anc 
terms. In the one sense of the term, 


er appens t 
enters into « experience the n most: personal sort. WwW hat happens to. 


in social, relations becomes of scientific. importance. e only to the 
extent that i it t adumbrates « or illustrates a generalization, , and this is a 


of scientific i im agination or r conceptualization. Personal  experi- 


ence becomes: of ‘significance only other cultural r mi 


native 


of the whom we observe, “for without i it we remain 
in on on the level of mere perception. Kant’ s famous dictum 
that perception without conception is blind is applicable here. 


Never theless, with these considerations i in mind, we may differ- 
experience and observation: that which is. 


the social scientist upon configurations of i imagery or “pictures in 

head” i in the € acquisition of insight. 


a 


Let us turn to the field of anthropology. Goldenweiser states, a 


3 0ur I Our Knowledge of the External World, Open Court, 1914, p. 67. It is in t 1S | 
tt term testimony is used in the discussion which follows. peaidiie 


at 
> ay 
| 
— 
| 
— 
ible. Again, as Cooley shows, imagination, in the sense of imagi-_ : 
i 
_ of the latter variety for the most part, and accordingly we wish to 
attention to the problems growing out of this 
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sence of it. The life of culture orang to the | psy caehigies level. It i is in 
minds _of men in society . . the historian, the anthropologist, are 


‘Calne is not some my stical, impersonal entity somehow existing — 


apart from the members of a society; rather, it consists in ways of 


—— thinking, feeling. To say that it consists merely in be- 


havior is not sufficient, for such a\ Vv iew is too external. The behavior 


is ‘meaningful to the pe e person, enacting it and to o other members of the " 
_ group; there i is an n end to be achiev ed; it is ‘conv ventional o or uncon- 


pensable to} the ethnologist here in order that the 1e cultural ‘signifi- 
hes of behavior ‘may not escape him. To this « end, also, he must 
have a thorough knowledge « of the history of the people so that pre- _ 
m lature speculative | psy ‘chologizing may be precluded.* Int reality = 


term‘ 5 m “culture” “1s vague, loose, and cc covers a diversity of ‘phe- 


into: ‘the of social | interaction. Fi anthropologists 
: "attempt to discover the implicit, subjective ‘elements of ‘culture as 


well as the exp icit, ris stic Radcliffe- Brown finds 


of the try ing to discover their meaning. 
“Meaning can be attained only when we know the interrelations of an al 


‘ment of culture with other elements, and when we we know the place it oc- 
cupies in the w whole life of the people, and this ndapiiins, of ine yee not ¢ a 


f this ty pe of ‘research, 


Up it in New Guinea,” as concrete and a 


7 4 of another culture as one could ‘hope for. The formatio on of mental — 
"pictures i is facilitated by a wealth of illustrations. Nevertheless, one © 

may legitimately doubt the validity of such configurations of mean- 

sing as are built up in reading this account. Indeed, they may be 


altogether absent at times. To comprehend this es one need 


a only reflect on the difficulty of understanding a exotic culture. 


-Many strands go into the formation of a gear ne pattern which, 
WOE, Osburn and A. Goldenweiser, The Social Sciences and Their Interrelations, Hough. 
W. F. ‘Historical Method in Social Research,” s of Am 
= Paul aan, Method and Theory of Ethnology, McGraw. Hill “are Co. ” 1933s p. 


ventional, ahd so on. _ Imaginative or sympathetic ir insight 


‘ae 


aa 
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when c completed, has « certain colors dominant, others barely visible. 
Y et the s student 1 who 1 reads the ac account must “attempt to include the — 


cope of the mind’ s eye, , for t traits dovetail i wll 


quate understanding of the life ofa a society ‘that diverges appreciably 


fro om that of our own. One ‘may read carefully the ethnological 


and yet not be at all confident of having the ‘feel”” of the 
ts. It would n not be surprising to find, upon studying a people at 


hand, that notions acquired from reading well- authenticated 
accounts had been vague, grotesque, and erroneous. 
By way of illustration let us consider this statement, , taken at ran-— 


dom from Mead’ study: : “Manus children” live in a world from— 
Ww are wilfully a world based 
premises from ‘of adult | elite." In spite the g gr aphic account 


— 


whic h follows, one is at a loss to construct a precise > mental j picture © 


the relation of the child to adults i in this. ‘society. How do the 
_ Manus com compare with us in n this r respect? | One would have 1 to have 
considerable contact with th the ‘Manus culture before a a confident = 
- answer could | be made. It is not necessary to deny that Miss Mead 
understand the matter in hand. Present purposes it is 


for the « outsider, the reader, who can never be 


ery sure that he has gained any insight i into the Manus way of life. 7 
In this connection one is reminded of the language | barriers t to com- 


_ munication. _ The ideas expressed ; and the facts described by the an- 


‘thropologist 2 are abstracted from observations. The purpose of the 
account is to ‘tell the reader what ‘the investigator observ ed 


learned (or thinks he learned) from the o _ observations; in other 
words, to implant pictures or conceptions in the reader’s- head like 


those which the ‘investigator has in his. T ‘hus, words are inter 


1 “mediary between the imagery of the writer and chat of the reader. | 
Tei is readily understood that communication is difficult at best, that 
is, as ; between two persons of the same cultural background. Where 


cultures are involv ed, the ‘problem of communication 


sanguine acquiring solely with the ade- 


greater. ‘The case here is analogous to that of a 


n 
native g giving , directions toa tourist. T he latter labors to visualize 
the turns and landmarks mentioned in his informant s description; 


7 se Up in New Guinea, Morrow and Co., 
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, he seeks to conjure up a series of pictures that v the: 
mation. He may be in doubt as to whether his imagery cor-— 
eke with that of the native, so asks that the directions be mf 
| “peated « or that a drawing be made on paper. But to the native e the 
matter is easy enough; ; he can visualize one turn after another be- | 
= has been over the ground many times. A succession of 
‘mental p pictures: arises out of his past experiences. 
History requires the s same - effort of the i imagination on on the part of 
ae reader and ¢ even ‘more for the i Inv vestigator who, unlike the eth- 
4 _nologist, cannot visit the society that, he desires to study. ‘Indeed 
the: facts of history as past cannot be directly observ ed. T hey are 


inferred from monuments, documents, other 


sort ¢ or another; historian’ to reconstruct the past. 


r the historian the is to Tevive call up into present i 


St Se 
-...And w offers us is pictures men of human life, al 
the wealth of their individuality, reproduced in all their — 


_-vivacity hus do the peoples and the languages | of the past, their 


_and beliefs, their struggles for power and freedom, s — to us through the 
mouth of history. 


= 


_ And to this end the historian m must biing as $ much insight as as = pos- 


sses to bear on the historical m materials. 
the present 


experience of the historian. To know what life of an Cc hristian at 
the time of the Roman terror was like, he must know not only the condi- 
tions of life at the time, but what it means to live in the light o of a cause, to 
seek salvation, to suffer i in resigned poverty. T hese things must be known | 
either by personal e: experience or by the sympathetic understanding of the 
activities of men who can still be observed. 


that has been said with the problem o of the i simagi- 


of social events beyond perception. should 
at this J juncture. Hook 


R. Cohen, Op. cit., 15. 
Windelband, quoted in and Introduction to the Science 


Honor of 
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ruth to tell, w more “een complexity, to deal \ with. ‘There 


_IMAGIN ATION IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 
statement misses the point: How do we ‘know when we 
sensed life: of an an 1 age? | W ho can say that historical novel | 


may gr grant asa for not able t to 

the ps past, we may console ot ourselves es with the > thought that i in respect 

to its wider connections w we probably understand it better than it 
did itself," but the people of of the past did r not ot live from day to to day 


with these wider connections. ns. The fé fact i is | there is is always something 


enigmatic about “insight” so that the p problem o of f the validity of | 
insight ir into a by ‘gone culture i is only a phase o of the larger problem 
f ‘determining criteria for insig he of all kinds, historical, anthropo- A 


gical, and sociological. It is nc me only hard | to dis tinguish between +i 


oci 
00d ond poor insight with respe but, indeed, in regard 


one’s own neighbor. ‘The century may defy imaginative 


reconstruction which carries with it the feeling of certitude for the — 
‘careful scholar; y¢ et so do with whom « one as sociates es daily. 


struggles ofa a penetrating mi mind 00 understand the meaning ng of 


‘present as well as past. What were the facts? When did his mind 


catch a hold « reality? These questions puzzled him considerably. 
“teachers at Harvard “seemingly raised no such « 


ueries s—they saw their tasks and did them. But wi 
Fi rom, personal contact t with diploma na 


4 


down. Be did not understand the century, 


is nature of thinking it itself to be accounted for. Mentality does: 


= develop in a vacuum; it is a social product. - 


Any man living in. any society imbibes- hie very consciousness from 
Society, his way of thought, his prejudice of vision. The class he belongs to | met a 
in that society i in turn gives direction to his thought ad vision. aie 


*, Calverton, Compulsive Basis of Social Thought’ 


— 


| 
ist-named type. He labored diligently to cor 
| 


> 
in the reader of 


The study o f human societies is “not only of an almost panera di. 


n the very process ‘of historical resear 


vers sity and mltpiation of. aspects but is o of such a nature t 
hov 
the line of strict impartiality, ca can ever r escape cone the thousand biases 
created in him by the m many particular acquired or inherited traits of his’ 
ee personal n: nature. I Nor can he avoid the influence of his own theoretical ideas 
Pa concerning the relative value and the comparative role of the various 
_ factors, | economic or religious, in the evolution of societies; or the secret 
- influence e: exercised upon him 1: without his knowing it by his own nationality, — 
his religion, his social position, his avowed or unconscious affinities \ with, 
By, so the bourgeoisie or the working class; not to mention the | 
subtle and profound influences ¢ emanating from his historical environment, 


“each one of them reflecting al life of his 


od 


perry at least i in its subtler forms, is | as elusive ‘to the gra grasp as 
“< smoke. One does not know when the hand clutches reality and when 
it closes on thin, air. Ina addition, the pragmatic t test is o only partially — 
applicable, for, in many instances, insight cannot be tested in prac- 
_tice. Nevertheless, attempts at imaginative reconstruction in an- 
- thropology and history have a definite intellectual value, not to 
om mention n their value in the realm of action 1. James Harvey Robinson 
has asse erted that t to become. historical- minded i is to attain one’s in- 
lec 


ctual majority. Anthropology and history alike enable one to 


tel 


n perspective on present | circumstances of time and place. Thus, 
12 


‘they provide stimulation for the imagination and this is important 
in intellectual growth. Irrespective of the complete accuracy of the 
"conceptions formed, the study of these Subjects helps 
@ one ’s ; mental horizons, that is, one comes to. see oneself and mame of 


his own little private social sphere in a larger setting. ia. 

The proper function of i imagination is vision of realities and lie 

that cannot be exhibited under existing conditions of sense perception. 
4 Clear insight into the remote, the absent, the obscure, is its aim. History, — 


literature, and geography, the principles. of science, nay, even geometry 


are realized at all. Imagination supplements and deepens ~ cont 
when it turns into the fanciful it a for ob- 
servation onde lose force." 
‘It is 


a 


16 Article on ‘ History” in in Bag. Soe. 
John How We D. Heath and Ge Co. » 1933, p. 291. 
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IMAGINATION SOCIA 
. through contrast. ] Living as we do within one culture , we come to 
take it as much for r granted a as the « air we breathe. Like. Archimedes. 


we need a place to stand i in order to get a look at ourselves. Reading 


= peoples exhibiting ‘other f folkways and ‘mores: (in liew of first- hand a 
contact) tends to give one ‘the: necessary perspective and su such an 


ins active e opposition to. open- -mindedness and the scientific spirit. 
In turning to sociology proper, one faces the same problem. Ob-- 
a viously, such activities as getting a living, making a home, training — 
_ the young, using leisure, engaging in religious practices, and in com 
"munity activities and phenomena such as the mores, class attitudes, 
opinion, and so on, do not fall altogether wiehin one’s per-_ 


sonal universe—though, to be sure, not altogether outside. This 
that the « environment ond | perception must be imagined 


with the aid of all s¢ sorts of 

“3 _ Each of us lives and works on a small part of the earth’ s surface, moves — 


_ in a small circle, and of these acquaintances knows only a few intimately. 7 
_ Of any public e event that has wide effects we see at best only a phase and an 
aspect. This is as true of the eminent insiders who draft treaties, make laws, 
and issue orders, as it is of those who have treaties framed for them, laws 
promulgated to them, orders given at them. Inevitably our opinions covera — 
_ bigger space, a longer reach of time, a greater number of things, than - 


can directly observe. They have, therefore, to be pieced t — her out of © 


jaa others have reported and what we can imagine. ~ 
The situation is analogous to that of a man with a a flashlight — 


ing his surroundings < at ‘night. Within a small radius objects are 

fairly distinct, farther out they become shadowy, and then there i is 
a wall of blackness. Everyone has some personal contact with socio- a 
7 _ logical phenomena. One’ s “flashlight” may throw a strong light or 7 


a feeble one depending upon range of experie nce, trait ining, andi in- 
_telligence. Moreover, the illumination 1 may be rin one direc 


tion than i in ‘another. In. the light, objects disce rnible—this | is 


. personal observation and experience—but beyo ond, there is darkness. 


For the illumination | of objects and ev events in the shadows and dark- 


ness we must depend upon the | journalist, the novelist, the social 
18 Such imaginative constructions are required for the comprehension ) various kinds of 
= data whether of a psychological nature or not. One’s first impression might be that the 
ae is not necessary in dealing with population statistics, for example. But it is. Sta- _ 
‘= tistical predictions become meaningful only as one is able to envisage the possible consequences — 
®: of the condition anticipated in the prediction. One must imagine living in a society in which, Bo . 
* for instance, there are more of the aged and fewer of the young, if one is to comprehend, in) 
some degree, the meaning of the figures of the statistician. 7pm 


Walter Lippmann, Public Opinion, The Macmillan Co., 1922, 79 
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hot an investigator r may throw I his light: at our very: ‘feet and 
scribe the immediate e environs more accurately than we have done ; 


his analogy, in reality, oversimplifies the ‘matter, for personal 
biases and “complexes” have r not been mentioned. As every sociolo- 
gist knows, these lie back of 1 many hasty generalizations. All of us 


havea tendency to to jump to conclusions; we all fail to examine care- 


fully our our ideas because of se of biases. Even the. person bereft of emotion-— 7 


ality 1 will fall into the er error - of generalizing | from. a few cases based | 
‘upon n personal experience. The naive mind jumps 8 with f puerile agility 
_ from particulars to universals and sees all the niet 4 as a greatly, 
magnified image of itself. To this" misguided type. of ‘imaginative 
thinking psychoanalysts apply the term’ “projection.” Almost any 
day one may hear preachers, teachers, butchers, and 
bakers playing the role of amateur sociologists: and ‘setting forth 
~ social ‘ ‘laws”’ or discoursing on social trends. Or one | may read the 
-“Snsights” na of various kinds of writers who pull general prin inciples 
out of an observation | with astonishing legerdemain. T! Though the 


orator m nay speak grandiloquently of the trends of the t times >. 


& 


- 


* The imagination is the medium for understanding the sOcio- a 
logical facts of the social sciences. Socio- psychological facts are 
those involving human beings i in their manifold relations to one 
another and in their comprehension imaginative insight i is ; indispens- : 
able. ’ -T his is true of both first- hand ex experience 2 and the w world beyond 
the pe perception of the individual. With 1 respect to the latter, the 


- difficulties of se “securing in imaginative constructions ns faithful to social 
realities have. been noted. . These difficulties 1 may exist for the i in- 


vestigator, particularly the historian, as well as for those who rei ho read 
his ; account. Yet, in spite e of tl this, imaginative ¢ constructions are es- 


“sential, for \ without them the social scientist’ world i is very small 


he sc SCI 
and quite meaningless. Indeed, it i is not too ‘much to say | that he 
who wishes to escape from the province of the i imagination can only a 

hope to write autobiographical accounts ms a dull, sort or 
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_ exhaustive investigations of the Recent Social Trends report bear 
adequate testimony to the f 
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Editor, once. more back o1 on the job, wishes | to his 
heartiest thanks | to P resident Fairchild and Professor Becker for 
their very generous sa sacrifice of time and labor i in 1 connection \ with the 


April and June i issues. The high « quality of t those i issues is ; due te to o their 
- unstinting devotion to the 3 interests of the Society. The Editor feels : 
certain n that | 


A communication to the Editorial 1 Office called. attention to the 


fact sgn all the n major enaprcde science associations, except the the Ameri- 


Lat recent ‘meeting 


tentio 


Aw 


A Word to Contrib 
torial Office would be sowed of the manuscripts 
_ conformed more closely to the style forms used i in the Review. 


_ Very probably, also, the cost: of publication can be somewhat re- 
duced by careful ; attention on the part of authors t to spelling, punc- 
references, and similar matters. The 


taken as its standard for s] sp use e of h hyy phen n, etc., ebster’s 


claiming perfect 
“consistency. All s, unless is s assured 


_ Previous arrangement, should be meses by y postage, i if return, 


in case of rejection, is desired. 


Advertising. The advertising available to the Review j is oe 
limit ted i in ‘quantity 4 difficult to secure. Following more or 


| 
‘ 4 
> 
| 
| 
A.A.A.S. by exhibits of current rs | ‘4 | 
| Fairchild, the Editor learned that this matter had already received _ A Li 
official n. A committee has been appointed to investigate 
the possibilities and suggest suitable action by the Society. 
use the forms adopted by Social Science Abstracts (See Inde 
numbers, Vol. III, or Vol. IV), except t 
_The present issue of the REview_ may 4 
— 


— 


fessional ‘agency. Macfarl and of the firm of Macfarland 


_ Heaton, 287 Reueth Avenue, New York City, o one of. sev veral firms | 


previously investigated, was present. A one-year contract was made 


Howard Becker, and Joseph folsom. 


P resident H. Fairchild, H. ‘Hankins, A. Ph, 


de 


held at the Edi- 
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Persons and P Positions 


Ph. D.; married; ; experience in teaching survey courses in social studies, 
prison "work, extension cl classes, Americanization of 1 immigrants, ¢ and adult | 
education. Two books; articles’ in American and foreign 
periodicals. Desires ‘change. 


as ver 


M.A. in Sociology, all resident requirements the. Ph. D. 
and thesis far advanced. Married; two sons; has had some business ex- 
perience and considerable. “experience as a public speaker. Teaching i 
cludes one year ina college abroad; now completing the 1e ninth consecutive : 
‘year as s college teacher in sociology. Desires change. 
M.A. University of Wisconsin 1935, thesis for Ph.D. Columbia practically 
completed; native American, married; teaching experience in | Turkey, 
: | Syr ria and United States; ‘special work in student guidance; numerous refer- 
ences. Holder of fellowship for research in Turkey, 1936- 37: Seeks teaching 
administrative position for 1937-38 | and thereafter. 
3 M.A.; author of several texts; experience in 1 dealing with high school s seniors 


‘in large city system; now seeks where contact t with 


7 to the social sciences. W ishes p position for next year. 


Ph.D D. Michigan, three years foreign travel, study, teaching. Special i inter- 
ests Introductory course, family, social anthropology, educational soci- 
Married, ‘two children, field representative National Youth 


Administration. 


4 


Ph.D. in ‘sociology; | : previous training and research i in 1 biology. Post- doctoral _ 
work in clinical psychology. Extensive travel. Executive secretary 
institute of family relations work. Four books; college Professor. Desires 
teaching, research, or service. 


S. Rutgers v with high 


g to work anywhere. Seeks teaching 7 


or part-t time teaching z with o opportunity for advanced — 


‘Tote 


4 
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OCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


MALI in on from a leading New England university at which he has 
been teaching two years seeks change. Graduated with highest honors; 
Phi Beta Kappa; sometime holder of several scholarships and fellowships; 
publications. - All work i in residence for Ph.D. ). completed, a - thesis far ad- 
vanced. Teaching or research position for next year des 
Ph.D 1 Sociology, ‘University of North | Carolina, 1934; married; eight 
years 0 college and university teac hing, four of them ina leading university 


in New England; research experience in social work; ae work in adult 
education. Seeks } teaching position for next year. aa poe 


ciences in allege; « competent in these and statistics, human 
ye and technologic history; two books and numerous articles pub-_ 
years of research work, ordinary languages, European travel, 
ge forty-six, married, two children 


— 
colleges for s some y ears; post-graduate ‘study a pau in 1 Ger ‘many 
and France; publications and research; linguist; has had care of work of _ 


_ A B. Penn College, A.M. University of Missouri; graduate National al School | 


(oft the Young Women’s Christian Association. . Fifteen years experience: in 


sociology a and a as head of Seeks — in a 


advise concerning g the best publishing arrangements. More special- 


ized books, ranging from doctors’ theses to ryote ds and treatises which 
have limited may be on a co- basis. Any one 


iE 
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General Education: (a) The of the: teaching in schools, 

oo. and training schools for teachers and ‘social workers, of the eugenic _ 

- implications of all social activities; (b) the eugenic education of the gen- a 

- eral public through conferences, lectures, radio talks, | newspaper ar articles 7 

the publication of books, magazines, and ‘pamphlets; (c) the “organiza- 

tion of local. eugenics — and their assistance by means of lecturers 

. Encouragement of Desirable Births. This means the promo- 

‘of economic and social conditions which encourage larger families in 

hi homes that provide the essentials for health, education, moral training, z,and — 

ho ome atmosphere in general. ‘The quality of the home is, for the —— 

q majority of our people, the best existing measure of biological inheritance. 

_ Some of the proposed measures include: (a) The promotion of such eco- — 

conditions that couples w whote character i insures the proper home 


ae 


ditions of life j communities; (c) tax provisions advantageous to 


poor conditions of health, education, ‘and moral training. The restrictions 


{ 
be accomplished: (a) by mobilizing public opinion to demand restric-_ ? 
4 tion of births where children obviously will not have a reasonable chance 7 7 f 
for good conditions of health, education, and home environment; (b) I by hae 
inducing the governing boards of hospitals, n nursing associations, the Red 
Cross, the Salvation Army, and other welfare organizations to demand that 
the doctors, nurses, and case workers who. go into homes should be in a 7 . 


position to render available contraceptive services where conditions, or the 
= of the family life, are unsuitable for the rearing of children.” x ~ 


“4s American Public Welfare Association. The Committee on Reports and 
= Statistics of the Association, appointed i in 1931 to aid state welfare depart- a 
* 


ments in the development of adequate statistical services, summarizes its 
conclusionsasfollows; 


ee he key to the development of comprehensive social welf are borne 


lies in the hands of state departments of welfare ; and related agencies for 

1. In most states the state department welfare is legally 


| 


to require that reports and statistics be kept and 
public and private : social work 


| 
a | 
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as well as with the pera of local public ae private social work i institutions: 
3. Local public and private social service agencies look to state de. 
partment of "welfare for leadership in social welfare matters. 
_ 4. The state department of welfare has the outlook and the resources to a 
stimulate uniform record- keeping and statistics on a state-wide . 
§. The state department of welfare i is the logical unit through which — 
agreements regarding standardized social work statistics may be reached 
with other states, acting through the medium of a federal agency. 7 
|The Committee is composed of Emil F rankel, Chairman, A. L. Bowen, 
"Agnes K. Hanna, Emma Lundberg, Bennet Mead, Horatio M. Pollock 
Clark University. Dr. — Davis, who has been at Smith College q 
_ during the past two years, | has accepted. a position as Assistant Professor 
: of Sociology at Clark U niversity. ,. He is giving courses in the Clark Uni- i 
Connecticut College. The Department of Economics and an- 
nounces two new courses, “Child Welfare” and ‘ “Care of the 
to be offered during the coming academic ye 
Harvard University. The Division of Sociology announces s that oe 
* I. Thomas will be in residence for the academic year 1936- 37, offering a 
course on “Group-Habit Sy stems” for graduates an and undergraduates, and 
also a “General Seminar” for graduates. 
Professor F. Stuart of the of is offering 


under the auspices of the Friends sessions 1s 
College July 5-25. . The Institute was under the direction of 
Ralph J. Bunche, Howard University, George E. Simpson, Temple | Uni- © 
and Ethel Stilz, Swarthmore College. The economic situation, « civ 
1 igs rights, and education of minority groups, especially of the Negro, were con- 
on sidered from various angles. Among the lecturers were Broadus Mitchell, 
Donald E. Young, -E. Franklin Frazier, Mary V an Kieeck, Nathaniel 
Cantor, George E. Simpson and Jerome 
Municipal University of Omaha. John W iley -and Sons announce the pub- 


lication of Social in Fuvenile “Delinquency by Professor 
a New York State Conference. A New York State Conference on Marriage 
and the Family was held i in New York City, June 5-6. ‘Tl his was the first 
“state conference of its kind. The principal address was given by Governor 
a Herbert H. Lehman, on ‘ “Marriage | and the Family and the Responsibility — 
of the State. ” The conference | brought together over five hundred social — 
workers, educators, government officials, physicians, ‘deray men, 
Tesentatives of associations working for the protection and amelioration of 
family life. The discussions centered on 1) the possible activities of existing 
agencies, such as women’s organizations, colleges, high 
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chools, churches, and on 2) additional needs, as 
mily counselling, parent education , and youth guidance. Speakers and : 
“ mmitteemen from the field of sociology included Eduard C. Lindemen, 
Joseph Folsom » Ray E. Baber, and Dwight Sanderson. The chairman n of 
the conference was Rabbi Sidney E.Goldstein. 
_ Northwestern University. The first volume of the Northwestern U niversity 


Simin in the Social Sciences has j just been issued under the title, Predicting — 


Criminality, by Dr. Ferris F. Laune. Dr. Laune is head of the Sociological 

Research Office « of the Illinois State Penitentiary, Joliet, Illinois. He read — 
an article on on parole prediction before Section K, Social and Economic 
_ Sciences, of the American Association for the Advancement of S: Sciences at 7 
the last meeting in St. L ouis. Dr. Laune believes that accurate prediction 
~ of what a man will do when released from prison depends largely gy his 

attitudes as revealed ‘through intimate contacts while still in prison. 

?P rofessor Charles A. E ‘llwood of Duke University gave advanced courses 


a aa the summer session, including | lectures on the sociology ¢ of Pareto. 7 


rf work and community organization. The School is a “member of the Ameri- 
) 
can Association of Professional Schools of Social Work. 


ie asa School of ‘Social We ork, ‘tadeiin case work, as well as group 


Henry L L. Andrews, Fellow 1935- —36, will teach at the 
_ Pacific Sociological Society, Northern Division. The Northern Division of 7 
— the Pacific Sociological Society met jointly with Section K of the W estern — 7 
. a _ Division of the A. A. A. S. at the University of Washington, Seattle, June 


: 15-17. - Sociologists, s social workers, economists, ; and political scientists both 
q in the field and in academic p posts gathered to consider the | problem 1 of | 
i a Social Security. They found themselves i in substantial agreement on three 


a First, we need provision for social security, because the old idea, that 


= — every man can take care of himself, i is no longer t true. Second, we must — 


the cost of living together decently, because we cannot afford the ene 

of supporting in idleness defectives, paupers, and criminals. 

| &§ as we supply sewers, water and light, so we sustain hospitals, schools and _ 


- courts to protect ourselves against disease, ignorance, and injustice. T ‘one _ 
institutions a are all supported by our common industry. But if men - 7 
no longer live by working steadily, we must find means to their lot 
tolerable. Otherwise, they will destroy our e economic system. 

| 7 ee. hird, we can find better ways to conduct our common affairs. Neither _ 
4 = tyranny nor mob rule are necessary for those who understand the art of | 
self-government. Here’ ‘men who are familiar with various ‘ty pes o of social al 
control might counsel and assist | us, without bias of class, sect, or par ty. —_ 
4 need and insecurity of large numbers of people. Economists are a 
_ show what resources we have in tax rolls and in securities buried in bank 
vaults. Political scientists can explain how certain machinery of govern- 
‘ment had | worked 1 in other places and might be expected to function ol 
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By combining such ideas we might lay out plans: for e establishing social, 
security in this commonwealth, plans quite as likely to succeed as those 


drawn up by party leaders, ‘paid attorneys and self- appointed reformers. 


a 
The Committee on Teaching the 


Intr Charles H. Dann, Chairman, reported on 
a survey of how schools of the Pacific Northwest are handling the course. 
The | advisability of a survey course in social science was discussed. 
following officers were ‘elected for 1936-37: Chairman, F ‘red R 
Y oder, W ashington State College; } Member Research Committee, i — 
S. Hayner, University of Washington; Chairman of Committee on Teach- — 
ing, Charles H. Dann, Oregon State C ollege; Permanent Secretary, John A. 
Rademaker, University of W ashington. Dr. Howard B. W oolston asked the 
a. of an | official attitude of the ¢ Northern Division t tow vard three 
in I The Division approved each of the three 
unanimously and asked Dr. W oolston to present them to the American 
Sociological Society as. “officially” approved ‘suggestions of the Northern 
Branch of the ‘Pacific Si Sociological Society. Professors ‘A. B. Woolston and 
Charles H. Dann were elected as representatives : to the General Council of | 
_ the Western Division of the A. A. A. ae ees 
a . he above | report was submitted by John A . Rademaker, University of © 


Among bese Presented at the above sessions, was one by Professor 


Norman S. ner, niversity of W: he Distribution of 


in the Cities of the ‘Pacific Northwest.’ 
WwW illamette University, , “A Study of Biologically Defective Familie in 
3. Marvin R. Schafer, College of Puget S Sound, “Survey 


. of Medical Care i in “Tacoma.” ” 4. Paul H. Landis, Washington S State College, 
Labor and Demand in the Yakima Valley. John A. 


_inality Factors and Crime Records.’ Howard B. Woolston, 
of WwW ashington, “ Conditions that Influence Choice in Groups.” W. 
Topping, “ The Social of University ‘of British 


a Paris Bureau. The Editoral Office has receiv ” thet following communica- 
t 


Ae “At the present time there are in Paris a 1 great many university men who 
have left dictatorial countries for reasons which do honor | to their char- 


In addition to these. proceedings, two technical reports were given. The pe 
on Research, Professor C. W. T ‘opping, Chairman, reported on 


© 
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the Pacific Northwest.” This presented summaries of the following cur- _ 
| = 
PED ar ma 
|) up 
the 
libraries, archives, and museums of Paris and the F 


ary CURRENT ITEMS 

material which scholars of ‘other countries would — unable to to 
mu count would be uns 7 
except at the expenditure of much time and money. 
¥ _ “Accordingly, a group of exiled scholars has decided to ines a Bureau o . 
Researc h and Documentation, which will offer i its services to scholars out- 


of France for research in 


T he Bureau has research of Fr: *rance. Tt offers 


_ to assist in the buying of books and act as a general intermediary in intel- 


-lectual 2 activities between scholars, 
which may prove immensely valuable to scholars, and d hope al you will 


“help tc to make it known to those whom it may serve.” ae 

Max Ascott, Graduate Faculty of Political Science, New York.— 

. Borcese, , Smith College-—GerarD 
Faculty of Political Science, New York.— ErnstEIn, In- 
stitute of Advanced Studies, Princeton. ARTHUR FEILER, Grad- 

uate Faculty of Political Science, New Y York. —Guipo FERRANDO 

assar College. —Gue. ELMO FERRERO, Institut des Hautes 

Etudes’ Internationales, Geneva. —Monrirz A. GEIGER, , Vassar 
“College. DUARD Graduate F ‘aculty of Political 

Science, New York.—Oscar Jaszt, Oberlin College, —GrorcE L 
Prana, Harvard University —Emit LepErER, Graduate Faculty 


ndowment, Bruxelles. —HaxsSravp DINGER 


“Standards which will regulate the of the Bureau. The price of 

one hour of work is established on the basis of ten French francs for short — 

researches. W hen a long drawn-out research is necessary, the ‘Price f for each — 

hour of work will be lowered, and the Bureau will draw up an estimate — 


; which j it will forward to the applicant. A payment on account of this esti- 


Za consignment of the e work done. For hee ein of books the Bureau 


will advise as to the e expense which is to be anticipated. 
_ “Communications may be addressed to Dr. V. Modigliani, Secretary of | 
the Bureau of Research and Documentation, 8 Boulevard Ornano, = 
_ Political Sociology Section. Owing to his absence in Europe during the 
coming year, Professor Maurice R. Parmelee has resigned the vl 
ship of the Section on Political Sociology of the American Sociological 
Society. Professor Newell L. Sims of the Department of Sociology at 
Oberlin College has been appointed to the chairmanship. 
Association of Am America. The annual meeting of this ‘Associa- 


: 
on 
| 
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October 

in population research.” ’ The sessions are to contribute materially 
_ toa critical survey of population research, to be published by the Research 
Committee, « of which P. K. W helpton i is chairman. Papers are tobe sub- 
- mitted i in advance and used as the basis of | discussion; they will later be 


— in ‘the Annals Of the American’ Academy o P olitical and Social 


The publication of the bibliography, Population Literature, in 
_ expanded form will be continued under the editorial esponsibility of Dr. 


ton, and Irene B. Taeuber. The bibliography i is sent free to gnc but i is. 
available also on a subscription basis. Address Frank Lorimer, Secretary, 
308 Victor Building, Washington, D.C ‘eee oe 
_ The Public Opinion Quarterly. The . Public Opinion Quarterly is an- 

nounced for. first appearance December 15. It takes as its field the 

> ~ scientific i investigation of the phenomena and | problems of public opinion. — 

It is to be published by The School of Public and International Affairs of — 
; Princeton University, with nh DeWitt Clinton Poole as Editor, Harwood L. 
as and Hadley Cantrit, E. Pendleton 


tin the special editorship of one a the staff, (a) tech 
nical research, public relations” work of governmental agencies, (c) 
activities of in important groups (political, professional, ; agrarian, racial, etc. ) 
_ affecting public | opinion: or policy » (d) significant developments 1 in com- 
"munications, and (e) the promotional activities of advertising, public rela 
tions and fund-raising. Subscription, $4.00 per year. 
The Rockefeller Foundation. ° The Annual Report of the ‘Rockefeller 


Foundation shows expenditures of $12,725,439 for 1935. The main fields 


_of promotion were public health and rural reconstruction in China; ; research 
on yellow fever, malaria, hookworm, typhoid fever and other diseases; the | 
“study of mental diseases, psycho- social adjustment and the teaching of | 
psychiatry, including fourteen clinical Projects; research in the natural | 
sciences, especially experimental biology, including fifty-one fellowships; 
the humanities, and the social sciences. Altogether, $3, 807,000 was dev 
to social science, , the main subjects of attention being social security, in- 

_ ternational relations, and public administration. With reference to or 
ins the Social fields. the report says: “Support | has been to 


Research Association. | The organization ot the Sociological 
_ Research Association following a meeting of twenty-one of the organizers — : 
at Chicago, May g, was completed by the election of F. Stuart Chapin as 
A president for the first yous and the as members of 
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obtaining such results is admittedly great, but the stakes are so important _ | 
iz 


free and E. B. Reuter. These members of the executive committee are expectec ; 
to serve as presidents i in successive years. The organization n members com- 
prised altogether thirty-five persons. The object of the Association “shall 
+ be the advancement of the science of sociology.” The membership is limited. 
 toone hundred persons, elected by a three- fourths majority of the members 
re by mail ballot, after certification by a membership committee of three; all 
vs _ nominations for membership must be sponsored byt three members. WwW hile 
it was voted at the organization | meeting “t 
. . Association so as to conflict as little as possible with the ‘meetings of the 
American n Sociological Society,” it was” also voted to meet this year “ at 
sf the same time and in the same city, but in a different but nearby hotel.” _ 
___- University of Arizona. Dr. E. D. Tetreau, Rural Sociologist on the Agri- - 
cultural Experiment Station staff, has been appointed Professor of Rural 
, _ Sociology. A course in Principles of Rural Sociology will be offered during | 
. ; = second semester of the coming college year. Research | projects on Rural | 
Population Mobility, Agricultural Labor, and Rural Relief and Rehabilita-_ 
ah ‘tion are under way, the last named re stage of tabulation and 


’ 


c a ‘University of Denver. An Institute of Public Affairs was held a at ; 
University of Denver 29 July 2 2u nder the joint 


essor of Govern-| 


4 at Y ale He was assisted Dr. Roy E. Brown, P 
: of Political Science, University of Denver. a topics discussed were: “A ; 
Continent in T urmoil—Peace or War in Europe? * “Social Conscquesites of 
the I Present World Upheav val”; “Dictatorship vs. Democracy”; and ‘Les- 
sor 


sons from Europe on the Improvement of Government. Personnel and— 
University of Michigan. Three re research in Juvenile Delin- 
‘quency carrying stipend of $500 each and field expenses and three research z 
4 assistantships carrying stipend of $150 each and expenses, will be available 7 
under the Michigan Juvenile | Delinquency Information Service of the 
_ Sociology Department of the University of Michigan for Graduate stu - 
dents during the year 1936-37. Application blanks may be obtained from 
the Information Service, 307 Haven Hall, Ann Arbor, Michigan. The suc- 
cessful appointees will be notified about September 
University of North Carolina. The second conference on on the teaching of 
marriage and the family was held | at the University of } North Carolina, 7 
_ y 6-10. The conference is held in the interest not only of college, high a 
7 school and adult-education teachers, but of physicians, lawy ers, ministers, | 
a _ husbands, © wives and parents. Its. scope, , therefore, | includes problems of 
es family a adjustment and conservation in general. Among the leaders were: 
_ Ernest R. Groves, University of North Carolina, Phyllis Blanchard of the _ 
* Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic, Kathryn Heitshu, Virginia Medical | 
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| | 
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a men, 
| | 
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___-versity of Denver and the Colorado Federation of Business and Profess 
sional Women’s Clubs. The central theme of this conference was “Inter- | 
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Gales, Fred =e Law School » University of North Carolina, | Dr. 


of Toledo. Professor C. “Bushnell, of 
ment of Sociology, who was recently made ‘a member 
4 Board of the National Public Housing Conference, has been appointed one 
_ of the five members of the Toledo Metropolitan Housing Authority. Follow- | 
 inga city-wide survey by the Authority, covering a variety of social prob- 4 
7: lems, a district was selected for r clearance : and re- building. The project calls 
for a total expenditure of $12,000,000, of which $2,000, 000 is available = 
: the: section. this latter sum, forty- -five. per cent ‘is given 


ave comple 


_ Assistant Professor A. V. Ww ood and students of his social-work omnes 


4 have been making a field study of the sttiendes of Toledo iameiis tow os 
The’ he Univ versity of Tol oledo, w 7 | 
enrollment, with» 2500 students, has” ‘ined construction = 
buildings in Tudor Gothic style, at total cost of $ $2,500,000, on anew 
campus of one hundred and fourteen acres. 
fogs World Power Congress. ° The Third World Power Congress will be et 
7 pag Ts . Washington, D. C., , September 7 7-12, 1936. About fifty nations now sup- 
- port this Congress, which met in London i in 1924 and in Berlin in 192 . 
Unlike previous sessions, this conference will discuss: not only the tech- 
a nical engineering problems of national power economy, but the. social i im-— 
a plications of power policies as well. About 700 | official delegates are ex- 
- pected. The Second Congress on L arge Dams meets at the same time and 
place. The Chairman of the Executive Committee is Morris L. Cooke, , Ad- 
ministrator of the Rural Electrific -ation Administration, Washington, D. 4 
Yale University. According to the May issue of the Bulletin of the As- : 
ae in the Science of Society at Yale Unit versity, the Sumner Club, which 
- furnished both material and inspirational aid to Professor Keller during his ¢ 
Jong years of work on The Science of Society, has been re-organized under . 
the presidency of Julius C. Peter of Detroit. It will “now aid the Bulle m 
_ which is edited by Professor James G. Leyburn and may assume more am- 
bitious proportions, assist in the purchase of books and periodicals, pro. ; 
_ ide fellowships and scholarships, and publish books and monographs. T he “4 
committee includes Professors Maurice R. Davie, A. G. Keller, 
and G. P. Murdock. T he Club feels that there 1 is “peculiar need today fora f. 
more scientific approach to the study of social problems” and is open 
has recently brought out World Immigration /(Macmil- | 
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_ Foreign n Corresp spon pondence 
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Dr. Antonin Oss 


Brn no, Czechoslovakia 

We with pleasure the enlightened policies of des editors of the 
American Sociological | Review who have decided to inform its readers by © 


means of foreign correspondents about the sociological work mg a 
countries. This | plan has been welcomed especially w rarmly in Czecho-— 
7 i teyedes we ‘realize that the mutual interchange of ideas will lead to a 
_ closer ¢ co-operation. There is hardly any outstanding American sociologist 
who would be unknown to the ‘Czechoslovak scholars in the field of social | 
sciences—not only by his name but by his work as well. It is our hope that. 
_ may succeed in familiarizing American readers with | recent sociological = 
“Ss G. Masaryk, who is rightly + omatdeeed the founder of scientific soci- 
ology in Czechoslovakia, was the propounder of the so- called “critical — 
ad 
realism.” He meant by i it this: social facts must be explained as they really — 
= and we must avoid both the one- sidedness of sociological subjectivis ism, 
- stressing too much the | importance of the role of the individual in social 
processes, and sociological objectivism, which stresses disproportionately 
the influence of external factors, the social milieu or “‘la contrainte sociale.” 
a hereby Masaryk really outlined the fundamental noetical orientation of — 
- the w whole trend in Czechoslovak sociology of today, which is characterized _ 
in its representativ es by the attitude of critical realism. There are some ex 
ceptions, of course, as DuSek, supporter of the organistic theories, and 
~ others who more or less lean to one of the t two extremes, emphasizing either 
sociological objectivism | or psy ychologism. Above all Marsaryk taught the | 
_ search | for fact, which i is the ‘most important assumption of successful work — 


in scientific sociology. It was as early as in October 1882 that Masaryk | 
- first began officially his lectures in sociology at Charles U niversity, Prague, 
with “Lectures in Philosophy with Special Regard to Sociology.” 


_At p there are of in Czechoslov akia: at 


a Docent Ot. Machotka. Recently new chairs of sociology have been founded 
at the University of Rural Studies in Brno. occupied by Privat-Docent T. 
Cep, and at the the High C Commercial Academy in ‘Prague occupied by Privat- i 


| 
| 
| 
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REVIEW 


Docent a. _ Mert. In addition, lectures in sociology are offered at the In val 
stitutes of Technology i in ‘Prague by Chalupny, i in Brno by Blaha, and at 
the Free School of Political Sciences in Prague, the first state school recog- “4 
nizing sociology as its main subject, by Chalupny. Sociology i is also taught | 
- in the High School of Pedagogical Studies by Blaha and Zwicker. J. Le 


studies, although only in the field of social philosophy. be areas re 

~ Much sociological research and instruction is carried on also outside ‘the 
“higher j institutions of learning. Since the World War, there has been a real 
interest in sociology among the general public. Democratic institutions 
om are certainly an important basis for this. There is no other state in the 
world, I believe, where the sociologists can also proudly show that the 
_head of their, ’state, President Masaryk, was the founder of their science 

‘ and that his successor, , President Dr. Benes, was originally also Professor of 


4 previously Privat- Docent in 1 Sociology, and is still interested in in needled 


is the theoretical science for politics. By unusual circumstances, the present 

Prime Minister of Czechoslovakia, Dr. Milan HodZa, was also University — 

: Professor of History; his sociological orientation is well known, as well as" 

his frequently repeated statements emphasizing the need of sociological 
studies. The American. sociologists. have lately been considering ‘whether 
to participate in public life in order to attempt a practical application of 

‘their theoretical knowledge. Those who are so inclined can certainly find a 
7 positive answer to their question by following the activities of these three 
Czechoslovak sociologists. After all, who else should be called to lead the 
“res  publicae” than those who are best prepared by their studies of society? - 
I might also” add that Czechoslovakia has been well satisfied with her — 

s in life and it is a which i is not afraid of her 


chair of in ‘Since 1930 Dr. Em, Cc has, 
a held this position. The Society was originally founded to multiply the as 
number of sociological publications, both original and translations. AL 
je at the end of nineteenth century several valuable works had been * 
Berne notably Comte, Spencer, Tylor, Taine, Fouillée, Le Bon, , Kidd, 


Giddings and others, later this activity weakened and it was necessary | to 


Czech works some translations appeared. In: the Society or- 
- ganized s series of lectures for spreading the knowledge of sociology to “ 
- general public. Today » the Society includes a _ majority of the Czechoslovak 
sociologists, divided into regular and associated members. Since 1931 there _ 
he existed the Academical Branch of the Society, composed | of advanced 


considerable number of out- 
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January 12, 1925, the Masaryk Sociological S an of 
Chalupny and with the co-operation of s 4g, 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE 


Fy foreign sociologists, mainly from America, have been honored by 
election as corresponding members. Since 1930 the Society has been a_ 
a member of the Institut International de Sociologie of Geneva. The last 
annual “meeting: of the Society was held in on March Io, 1936. 
Professor Chalupny was re-elected « as s President, I Professor | Bléha — 
_ Senator F. Modrdéek as vice-presidents; J. Sima is Secretary. President _ 
_ Dr. E. Bene has the honor of having been elected the first honorary member 


of the Society. It is of special interest that there was passed a a resolution 


subject, ‘the courses in general r, the sociology. of law, 

the sociology of politics and the sociology o of economics. It i is hoped that. 
the proposal will eventually be accepted, as the - younger legalists are in- = 

aot: to yg ee this need. The law- students would of course most 


Revue, published since 1930 by the Sociological Department of Masay tk 
University under the editorship of Prof. In. Arn. Blaha. It has a good Board — 
_ of Editors and several American and other foreign ‘ ‘corresponding « editors. Sill 
Bee substantial part of the productivity of Czechoslovak sociology is rep-_ 
_ resented by concrete sociological research. The Sociological Department of © 
Charles University, Professor J. Kral, Chairman, has been’ interested 

: the process of urbanization of the Prague environment. The research section — 
of the Social Institute of the Czechoslovak Republic has been analyzing | 
_ the influence of the crisis on the families of the unemployed workers. The — 
: Sociological Circle of the Military Scientific Institute has begun the socio- 
; logical research of the a army with the co-operation of sociological = 
_ The Central Society of the Czechoslovak Professors and the State Statis- _ 
is working on an extensive research on the social origin of 
ne the teachers of secondary schools and the causes leading them to nd 

that occupation. Docent J. Mertl i is aiming similarly to study the sociology 

of bureaucracy, : and Professor I. A. Blaha, who has the distinction of 
ing laid the basis for such sociological works i in this country, is finishing his 

“Sociology of the  Intelligentsia. ” The sociological- psychological analysis of 

7 7 more than 3,000 graduates of secondary schools has been ‘completed by 

. 4 Numerous concrete e sociological researches are organized by the socio- a 
_ logical department of Masaryk U niversity. Of first importance is the socio- 
“logical study of a typical rural community on the border of Moravia and 
Slovakia; Dr. Ant. Obrdlik is studying the social mobility from various - 
aspects, ‘Miss Rouar the hygienic conditions of peasant families, Prof. 
Im. Karvas the general economic conditions, Dr. Obrdlik 


“costumes, B. Novak the local dialect, Dr. Obrdlik the general s 


1936, pp. 168-170, 
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tions, 1 neighbor! ly and problems of generations. The 
of unemployment, especially in its psycho-social aspect, is being studied oe 
_ by Dr. B. Zwicker. The sociological renege of unemploy ment of youth is 
_ being investigated by Miss H. Hofinkova, M. Hajek is finishing the anal- a 
ysis of the material and social conditions in the village to find out what _ 
4 changes have occurred within | one generation. The present writer, who also 7 
: belongs to the Brno Sociological School, has been interested in 1 the problem. a 
of general welfare and has gathered several hundreds ¢ of extensive question- 
naires from the varied classes of population. 
: a Research work is one of the main activities of the “Group for the Scien- 
.. + 2am tific Study of Social Work,” Ww hich originated on the initiative of Professor 
Blaha. He has organized also sociological analysis of the TéSin district, a 
territory of mixed ‘nationalities: between Czechoslovakia | and Poland. T he 
i recent unrest has s stopped the work temporarily, but it will be carried on . 
Ad _ again as soon as possible, as this border territory offers for the sociologist 


' numerous interesting problems, the results of which will be valuable for 
‘= few years ago—also on initiative of Professor Blaha—was founded 
the W orkers’ Research Institute. Its main aim is a scientific study - of the : 


_ worker's environment; but up to now its activity has been mainly limited 
to historical documentation. The Czech Agricultural Academy has had for 
several years the Central Committee for Rural Sociology, Prof. Blaha, 4 
; _ chairman; this has lately organized sociological research in four agricul- 
tural districts, one in Moravia, one in | Carpathian Russia, and two i in- 
Bohemia Docent Dr. Cep is directing t the research i in the Olomouc district. o 
The Agricultural Educational Society , Zemédélaka Osvéta, which is the 
center of agrarian cultural organizations, has assumed the task of accom- 
plishing the cultural-sociological analy sis of the Czechoslov ak country side, 
especially the character of the villager. In Slovakia, the Society of ‘the 
Slovak University Students, n named “ ‘Détvan. is organizing the socio- 
graphical analysis of the Slovak 
In 1934 were published the results of Dr. T. tuts s The Living Needs of — 
. the. Agricultural Family. In 1935 the Docent of the Komensk¥ University, — 
Dr. Ot. Machotka, published his conclusions on The Socially Dependent _ 
- Families of t the City of Prague. The same year Dr. J. Pohl made public his c 
The Types of Village Houses in Bohemia. In the field of translations, the 7 
appearance of Sorokin’s Contemporary Sociological Theories, prepared by 
Dr. U lirich, of Univ liversity, and his \ wife, ‘Dr. B UllrichovA, i is 
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Periodical Literature 


BRITISH 
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The Sociological Review (: April 1936). —Ernest Barker: The Social of Recent Polit- 
: ical Changes, 117-132.—C. P. Fitzgerald: Historical Evidence for the Growth of the 
_ Chinese Population, 133- -148. —Philip E. Mosel: The Sociological School of Dimitri Gusti. 
-—Alfred Meusel: National Socialism and the Family.—Henry A. Mess: On Spirit and 


- | Africa (April 1936). —M. and S. S.L. Fortes: Food i in the Domestic Economy of the Tallensi, 


Antiquity (Jane : 1936).—D. Talbot Rice: Art History Key to Racial -146- “153. 
J. Randall, Law and Archaeology, 154-162. 
History (Feb. 1936)—N. E. Himes: Bentham and the Genesis of Neo- 
Character and Personality (March 1936).— —G. W. Allport a and R. L. Schanck: Are At titudes 
- Biological or Cultural in Origin? 195-206.—William MacDougall: Dynamic Principles of : 
Gestalt Psychology, 245- ~$4.—Edward Chace Tolman: Connectionism: Wants, Interests 
sand Attitudes, 255-63, 
7 Eugenics Review (April 1936).—Julian S. Huxley: Eugenics and Society, —S. Zucker- 
man: The Physiology of Fertility in ‘Man and Monkey, 37-51. 
The Fournal of the Royal Anthropological Society (July-Dec. 1935).— —Sir G. Smith: The 


au 


Place of Thomas Henry Huxley in Anthropology, 1-9. 
Public Administration (April 1936).—L. Urwick: Bureaucracy and Democracy, 134- 43. 
he: Political Quarterly (April-June 1936).—Kingsley Martin: The Evolution of Popular Mon- a 

_archy, 155~78. —William A. Robson: The Public Service, 179-93.—Prof. E. Parker: The © 

Home Civil Service, 194~207.—Harold Nicolson: The Foreign Service, 208-222.—Sir | 

Ernest Simon: The Local Government Civil Service. pp. 223- 240.—Herman Finer: The 

Personnel of Semi-Public Services. 241-254. 

Philosophy (July 1936).—Prof. Gilbert Murray: Vi ice and Illusion, 259-270.—Prof. W .G.de— 
__ Burgh: Spinoza, 271- -88.—Prof. J. L. Stocks: Reason and Intuition, 289-306. Ly) 
1936).—R. F. Harrod: Utilitarianism Revised, 137-156. 


The Manchester School: (6, 1, 1935).—A. L. Daykyns: Bentham on . Government, 18—31.— 


 [bid., no. 2. A. M. McDougall: The American Constitution, 112-116. 
| The Journal of Mental Science (March 1936). —Hilda \ Weber: An Approach to the Problem at 
Adult Education (June 1936).—H. W. Brand: : Equality. of Opportunity, 305-12 - 
| Public Administration (July 1936). —A,. M. Carr-Saunders: The State and the Social Problem, 
240-47 —Prof. Julian ~The State the Consumer from the ‘Point of View of 


and Wales, I-49. —§, Rowson: Statistical Survey of the Industry in 1 Great 
The. Asiatic Review (A pril 1936 Kamii: Problems of Labour Legislation in Japan, 355-65. 
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FRENCH JOURNALS 
BeNoit-SMULLYAN 


Annales a Histoire pn et Sociale (35, Sept. 1935). —Piérre Abraham: Le Succes | au 
_ théAtre et ses facteurs sociaux [Theatrical success and its social factors].—(36, Nov. — 
1935)—Lucien Febvre: Reflexions ‘sur I’his histoire des techniques [Reflections on on) the 
Annales Sociologiques, (Series A, Part 2, 1936). General Sociology, published under the direc- em 
tion of C. Bouglé.—C. Bouglé: La Méthodologie de Frangois Simiand et la sociologie 2 , 
[The methodology of Francois Simiand and sociology], 5-28.—R. Montaigne: L’ oo i" 
tion moderne des pays arabes [The modern evolution of the Arabian countries], 29-76 
‘Archi es de Philosophie du Droit et de Sociologie Furidique (4, 1-2, 1934).—Gaston Richard: 4 


“ Droit naturel et la philosophie des valeurs [Natural rights and the philosophy of 


values.—On the incompatibility of a positivistic ethics, and of Durkheim’s “sociologism” _ 
with the theory of natural rights], 7-24. —Hans Kelsen: La Politique gréco- macédonienne — 
et la politique d’ Aristotle [Greco-Macedonian politics and the politics of Aristotle], 25- 
. 79.—Maxime Leroy: Remarques sur I’investigation historique [Some observations 
historical investigation], 80-104.—Gustav Radbruch: Le Relativisme dans la philosophie 
droit (Relativism in legal philosophy], 105-110.—René Hubert: La Philosophie poli-_ 
_ tique et sociale de I’Italie contemporaine [The political and social philosophy of con- — 
_ temporary Italy], 111-134.—N. N. Alexeiev: Le droit naturel [Natural rights], 135-164. 
_—Paul Guggenheim: Les Méthodes diplomatiques et celles de la société des nations [T he 
_ methods of diplomacy and those of the League of Nations], 165-1 79.—Critical Studies:— 
Georges Cornil: A propos d’un livre posthume de Léon de PetrazZy cki [A brief résumé and a 
critique of the recently published posthumous work of Petrazycki: Methodologie der 
Theorien des Rechts und der Moral), 180-196.—Ernst Swoboda: Les diverses sources du _ 
droit: leur équilibre et leur hiérarchie dans les divers systémes juridiques [The various : 
sources of rights, their equilibrium and their hierarchical arrangements in various juridi-— 
“a cal systems], 197-207.—Madeleine Apchié: August Comte et la catholicisme social — 
Rene de Métaphysique et de la Morale (Jan. 1936).—B. Croce: La Poésie et la littérature — 
{Poetry and literature], 1-53. —G. Teisser: La Description mathématique des faits bio- Me 
logiques [The mathematical description of biological facts], 55-87.—R. Marjohn: Liberté 
et organization, par Bertrand Russell [Bertrand Russell’s Liberty and —— 
critique], 131-148.—B. Mirkine-Guetzivitch: Corporatisme et democratie [Corporatism 
and democracy (concluded)],149-170. 
Reoue Internationale de Sociologie, (44, 1-2, Jan.—Feb. 1936), edited by Emile 
—  -Déonna (Geneva): Aphrodite, la femmne et la sandale [The sandal motif in mythology and 7 
its connection with Aphrodite as the symbol of feminity and fertility ], 1-63. —Professor 
Tazerout (Nantes): La Pensée politique de Moehler van den Bruch [The political thought - ae 
of Moehler van den Bruch], 65-100.—G.-L. Duprat (Geneva): Esquisse d’un traitéde | 


sociologie [ etch treatise c on mn sociology— third part], 101-130. 


= C. Pigou: The Webbs on Soviet Communism, 98-98. ere | 
} Economica (May 1936).—Sir William Beveridge: Marriage and Birth Seasons. tm 
{ History (June 1935).—Dr. Peter Briegor: The Relations of History, Geography, and Art, 1-18. &g 
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N JOURN ALS 


Archiv fiir Bevilkerungswissenschaft (Volkskunde) und Bevolkerungspolitik (6, 2 
_ Friedrich Alverdes: Individueller und tiberindividueller Sinn im Lebensgeschehen [{n- 
4 _ dividual and supra-individual meaning in the life process], 69~78.—Rudolf Heberle: Die 
Bedeutung von Zivilisationsgefalle und Kulturgefille fir die Selbstbehauptung von 


Ausland volksgruppen [The significance of civilization patterns and culture for 
f-assertion of ethnic enclaves in emigration], 78-86. See 
Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte 1, 1936).— 
Herbert Dieckmann: Gentile und der Fascismus [Gentile and Fascism], 103-131. 
Finanzarchio (N. F. 4, 1, 1936).—Reinhold Bethke: Objektivitat und Weltanschauung [Ob- | 
and Weltanschauung), 1-69.—Gerhard Weiger: Die Lehre von den Offentlichen 
: und sogenannten gemeinnitzigen Wirtschaften [The doctrines of “public’ "and so-called 
‘public service’’ economic institutions], 70-1 wea 
Historische Zeitschrift (153, 1 and 2, Nov. 1935—Jan. 1936).—Walter Frank: Zunft und N; a- 
tion. Rede zur Eréffnung des Reichsinstituts fiir Geschichte des Neuen Deutschlands. 
[Guild and Nation. Address delivered at the opening of the Institute for the History of © 
ae New Germany], 6-23. —Erwin Hélzle: Volks-und Rassenbewusstsein in der englischen Re- © 
-volution [Consciousness of folk and race in the E nglish Revolution], 24—4.2—Walther 
Kienast: Die Anfange des europaischen Staatensystems im spateren Mittelalter r he be- 
__ ginnings of the European state system in the later Middle Ages], 229-271. 
Ja Arbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik (143, 3 and 4) March-April, 193 36.- —Roderich 
von Ungern- Sternberg: Die natiirliche und die Aus- und Riick- 1 
wanderung i in Italien [The natural movement of population, and emigration and im- m- ie 
— migration in Italy], 335 350. —Otto Conrad: Der Grundfehler der Lehre Othm ar — 
[The fundamental error of Othmar Spann’s doctrine], 405-422. 
_ Schmollers Jahrbuch fir Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung und Volkswirtschaft (60, 1 and 2, 1936).- 
heodor Piitz: Karl Knies als Vorbereiter einer politischen Volkswirtschaftslehre 
_ Knies as the precursor of a politically oriented economics], 1-31.—Leo Drescher: Land- 
3 wirtschaftliche Planung als Merkmal neuer Agrarpolitik, [Agricultural planning as a 


characteristic of modern an Policy, 48. Harr: as: 


g hardi}, I- ~29. ‘Zaglits: Einheit Kapital- Begriff 
duality of the concept of capital], 31-66. _ 
Standisches Leben (6, 1, Jan.—Mar. 1936).—Peter Geat Cosmin: David Wirtschafts- 
“ politik u. ihre theoretischen Unterlagen [David Ricardos economic policy and its theoret- _ 
ical bases), 21-28.- —Georg. Eschenburg: Die Potenzenlehre Schellings [Schelling’s sdoctrine 
Monatshefte fir N.S. Sozialpolitik (3, 8, May 1936).—Kurt G usko: Sinn und Ziel der 
Ehrengerichtsbarkeit [Meaning and goal of the court of social honor], 262-273. 
Odal (4, 9, March 1936).—Hans Merkel: Karl Christian Planck, ein Kiinder neuer Bernd. 7 
nung [Karl Christian Planck, a prophet of new vocational 
Praxis (45, 20, 15, May 1936).—Hilde Eiserhardt: Dritte Internationale 
fiir soziale Arbeit. Vorbericht [Third international conference for social w work], Sp. ‘569- 
Reichsplanung 1926).— Friedrich W Wahl: Reichsplanung und kulturelle F 
[Planning i in Reich and cultural renewal], 
= Die Tat (2 8,1 and 2, Apeit and May 1936). —Ferdinand Fried: Die Krise der U. s. A. rhe 


96-110. 
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Vierteljahrshefte fiir” (10, Teil A, NF., 1936). —Ernst Wagemann: 
Privatwirtschaft, Staatswirtschaft, Volkswirtschaft [Private economy, state economy, 
public economy], 387-3935 
Vierteljahrsschrif fiir Social- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte (28, 8, 1, 1998). —Justus Hashagen: 
Uber die weltgeschichtliche Bedeutung der antiken Staats- und Soziallehren [Concerning 
the world-historical importance of Greco-Roman doctrines of society and the state], 1~ _ 
—Erich Keyser: Das Deutsche Volk. Ei sin bevé dlkerungspolitischer Forschungsbericht 
[The German People. A report of research on population policy], 51-70. (29, 1, 1936.— 
Heinrich Kramm: Landschaftlicher Aufbau und Verschiebungen des deutschen Gross- 
handels am Beginn der Neuzeit, gemessen an den Familienverbindungen des Gross- 
biirgertums [Alterations in the “natural” terrain, and shifts in the currents of large scale _ 
4 German commerce at the beginning of the _—" a as indicated by the —_— 
connections of the wealthier burghers], 1-34. 
Volk im Werden.(4, 4 and 5, April and May a —K Karl Richard Ganzer: Vom Wesen der a q 
“ Revolutionen [Of the nature of revol tions], 165-175. —Heinrich Muth: Das Reich als” 
-__ Rechtsbegr iff und die deutsche Staatslehre [The Reich as a legal conception and the Ge r 
man doctrine of the state], 175-182.—Wolfgang Siebert: Werdendes Arbeitsrecht [De- 
. ‘olksspiegel (3, Jahrgang, 2, 1936) —Heinrich Waag: Die Stadt und das Reich. I. Die Stadt 
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thought], 67-73.—Paul Schmitthenner: Deutsche Wehrhaftigkeit und deutsche Ge- 


schichte (German capacity for defense and German history], 74-83.—Hans Linde: Land- a 


_volk und mitteldeutsche Industrielandschaft [The peasantry and the central German 


as ‘Wirtschaft und Arbeit (5, 5, May 1936) Anonymous: Die Schuhstadt Zlin [The shoe city of 

konstruktive Lésung der Arbeitsfrage in USA? [Class struggle or a constructive solution 

of the labor situation in the United States?], 462-464. 
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Hiiter des Arbeits- u. Wirtschaftsfriedens {Labor arbitrators as protectors of economic 
131-133.—Helmut Egloff: Wesen und Wirken der Sozialen E ‘hrengerichtsbarkeit 
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[Nature and effects of courts of social honor], 133-137.—Franz Mende: Der Sinn der 
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Mittelmeeres [Political Problems of the Mediterranean], 39-51.—Wang-Ching-Wei: 
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« ibenden Krafte der Japanischen Politik [The dynamic forces of the Japanese policy], i 
-130.—Kurt Ihlefeld: Frankreichs wankendes -Vertragsgebaude [France’s tottering 
‘treaty structure], 142- 163.—Karl Klinghardt: Der Weltélkampf in Vorderasien [T he 
world struggle for oil in the Near East], 181-189. 
| Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und Physiologie der Sinnesorgane (I. Abt. 137, 1-3, 1936).—E. R. a 
_Jaensch: Menschentypus und Tierrasse. I. Die biologisch fundierte psychologische i 
Anthropologie, ihre Stellung zur Rassenkunde u. Kulturphilosophie {Human types and © 
ite animal races. I. Biologically-based psychological anthropology and its Position 9% vis-a- wis 
race study and the philosophy of culture], 1-50. 
| «Leitschrift fiir Sozialforschung (5, 1, 1936). —Herbert Marcuse: Zum Begriff des We 
[Concerning the conception of essence], 1-39.—Walter Benjamin: L’oeuvre d’art 
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and we attraction to the ‘sociologist of the range of problems covered 


of these and raised significant questions ‘concerning them. ike 
other ‘ “discoverers,” ’ however, he has exaggerated the importance -and mis- 
interpreted the consequences of his discover ery, in some | points at | least. Re 
ceiving a powerful impetus from Marxian criticism n of bourgeois. ideology 


the conceptualization of this branch of Marxian sociology. He has: also c con- ~ 
tributed concrete research to the problems of ideology, ond ” en a series | 
of valuable suggestions for further research i in that field. 


s 1 Ordinarily it is not our policy to review books as old as this one, much less to give them - 
$0 generous a grant of space. T he present volume, howev er, is of peculiar interest. Never ade 


us say) most important ‘sociological works that se appeared since 1930, for it somaslially 
seconded Scheler’s initiative (a decade earlier) in establishing Wissenssoziologie, the study of 
cultural compulsives in mentality, under that name. Moreover, an English translation by — 
Louis Wirth and Edward A. . Shils has been announced by ‘the University of Chicago Press a as 


Small’s review of Scheler’s Versuche xu einer” Soziologie des Wissens, Amer. Journ. 
; Sociol, Sept., 1925, pp. 262-264, and Becker’s comment, #did., Jan., 1928, pp. 637-642, as — 
well as the latter writer’s chapter on “Historical emer” a L. L. Bernard, ed., Fields and 3 4 
Methods of Sociologychap. 
3“Historismus,” Arch. fiir Sozialwiss. “Probleme einer Soziologie des Wissens,”” ibid., $33 
“Die der im m Gebiete ‘des Verhandl. des VI. deutschen Soni- 
article i in Vierkandt’s Handworterbuch der 


‘Das Loaservative Denken, Arch. fie 57. 
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Ideologie und Utopie, 2nd ed. By Karu 
sua 
q 
sociology of knowledge cannot be accepted, because of their basic lack of 


facts." This is true of the t treatment Mannheim gives s these prob-- 


— 


lems in his book Jdeologie und Utopien 


5 he _ Mannheim begins with an instructive e presentation o' of the. stages by which g 
the ideology | concept has come to its modern, “fully- -developed”” ’ form. In 
therewith he also shows how the components of this 


stage of the concept have developed in the struggle of parties and classes. 
the ‘first ‘stage th the is asa’ “simple lie” of 


a phases—of reproaching the “opponent with semi-con- 
“a scious deceptions of himself and others—the “reproach’ ’ of ideology takes 7: 
on the for m of a general suspicion that the “whole mental attitude of the 
| Opponent’ ’ is ““untruscworthy.”® The ideology concept then becomes the 
ha idea of a “whole manner of thinking” (Gesamtdenkweise) inescapably weengil 
up with hand ‘ “corresponding” to the ‘social position of the t thinker who how- 
ever er is s subjectively honest.® At this level of the ideology concept the sus- 
: picious attitude towards single ideas and conceptions of the opponent is _ 
_ replaced by the suspicion that the whole content of his thought is a mere 
function of his social position.” Further, this suspicion of the content of the — 
_ opponent’s thinking develops i into questioning of his total Weltanschauung, 7 
including even the fundamental categories of his thought.’ 8 Restating and 


single misconceptions which are ‘ ‘merely o on the psy chological plane,” the - 
- next step is the “‘social functionalization” of the logical and epistemological 
‘plane—i. e., of the very forms of thought themselve s.° From “function” ‘in 
_-Fespect to the “individual,” to the concrete ‘ ‘psy ychological subject,” “ideol-_ 
ogy” ‘comes to mean a type of thinking as the function ofa social class, of © 
a postulated “collective subject. 10 This then leads from “ “naive distrust” — 
to a point where ideology concept develops into methodical analysis of 
the opponent’s thinking. inally from a partial distrust, directed 
men the outlook of the opponent, there develops a general distrust of all stand- 
Thus the ideology. concept. unfolds, as Mannheim says, from its “par- 
ticular, relative and special formulation” into the “ ‘total, absolute, an 
te “universal” ” type. At this final stage it bears upon the “structure of con- 
aa sciousness . . . in its totality,” ’ referring equally to the content and to om 
>> _ form of thir thinking. It ¢ does not mean an “occasional” ideological lapse on the — 
©Cf. Ideologie und Uropie, p PP. 8 ff. ff. 
7 Cf. ibid., pp. 9, 14 
Ch. ibid. p.9. 
Ibid. » Pp. 10, 11, 18 » 23. 
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part of the representatives a x but their complete in- 
ability t to think otherwise than ideologically, i.e., in accordance with 


position in social space. It is directed, nat el exception, at all standpoints. 


For this ideology concept “the whole sphere of consciousness” isad 
manic, developing unity of coherent elements. 4 Nevertheless, the bearer 
(Trager) | of this growing, shifting unity is not the absolute epistemological — 
- subject of transcendental philosophy, neither is it to be found in any or all 
of the single stages of the Hegelian ‘ ‘self-unfolding ‘of mind” nor in the | 
_ somewhat similar stages represented by specific 1 nations and peoples asset 
forth in the Volksge ist theory « of the Romantic and historical school. All ” 
these theories are only steps in the development of the ideology concept, 
ee by increasing concreteness and correlated with ‘the v icissitudes of ; 
_ modern history. 1 In the final form of 


ait — 


stratum or class becomes the bearer of the t unity - of consciousness. pong 


heim i is of the o opinion that only this fully developed concept of ideology 
‘is fitted for use in the social sciences. Moreov er, he believes that it marks 


/* definite t transition from mere talk | about ideologies to a real science: the 


| 
Tei is clear—as Mannheim himself has pointed out—that this final con- 
cept of ideology originated i in the sphere of social struggle in its various — 
_forms—in | “practice. here there is ‘no possibility discrediting the op- 
ponent’ s position by common logical 1 reasoning, or by reproac hing him cc 
ideological thinking i in any of its less inclusive forms, it may appear desir- 
- able, from the standpoint of “practice” (wl hich at all costs demands the 
_ _ discrediting of his postion), to take refuge i in the “absolute, total and uni- 


versal” ideology concept, i.e., in asserting that his whole turn ¢ of thought and 


its fundamental forms are “mere Certainly this 


to it and l in the of 
not at any point investigate its logical justification, and i it is no excuse that ‘ 
he: adopts it in its “newest” form. The newest is not nece ssarily the best. é 
Moreover, he greatly overestimates its its novelty, for even in its final” or 
fully developed form, the concept was familiar to the ancient Greeks. - 
Since, /a Mannheim, the fofa/ structure of consciousness included in 
the ideology concept, and ‘since, consequently, there cannot be any thinking 
but ideological thinking, therefore even scientific thought, and especially in the 


= sciences, falls under this concept a and becomes s “functionalized” \ with 


respect to social factors. Consequently, according toour author, its objective, | 


4 een validity 1 is altogether destroyed. This is surely the more astound- _ 


| 
4 ( 
| 
t= 
rent object of social science. It is very doubtful, however, whether the science § i. 
— 
@ 


ing in view o of the f fact that Mannheim himself apparently claims to be 
offering scientific truth. What else does he think his sociology of knowledge 
is? His ow n analy sis, in which the ideological nature of social conceptions __ 
is “laid bare’”’ (‘ ‘debunked” might be a good translation of Enthiillung), 
obviously claims to be itself something other and more than mere “Gde- 
BS ology.’ . "If his analysis has any ‘meaning, the m minimum 1 demand that can be 
placed u upon it is that it must postulate the possibility of objective validity 
for cognitive achievements. We are not surprised, therefore, when we see 
that Mannheim, having to his own satisfaction achieved the total ‘ ‘destruc- . 
tion” of all other positions, , make efforts to establish new validity. criteria 
(at least criteria of degrees of value) for his own ideology. Hence the most a 
astonishing step i in his thinking: the “total, absolute and universal” ide- 
ology concept becomes an “ ev aluating” ideology concept “ ‘of the same | 
level.’ Con astonishment culminates when we witness how pro-_ 
roves to be. A confusing thicket of new 
value criteria and truth- 1-conceptions of social thought shoots up from ‘the 
ground fertilized by the debris of traditional epistemology! We shall see, 
of course, that these new validity criteria necessarily imply the traditional 


concept of truth, allegedly destroy ed s theory. W e shall 


havea confusing multiplicity and. criteriaoftruth 


4 before us. Mannheim increasingly | feels their necessity, and the —— 
: — and more urgently presents itself to his thinking. Almost the whole © be 
‘at book here reviewed i is devoted to a kind of ‘ “sociological” ” Jogic and epis- i 
-temology. 


| 


concrete and “material” “at 
First, ~Mannheim finds value-criterion of ideas in a certain kind ot 
"active efficacy i in the social process—active in that they fulfill pf 
bee that process. Later on, also their functional nature in the other sense, « 
their passive * “existential | dependence” (Seinsverbundenhett), develops from 
a principle of “destruction” into a constituent of truth, or at least of “par- 
ticular validity.” ” Finally, Mannheim even comes to admit a kind of im fd 
manent structure of thinking as guarantee of a 
_ Now the fulfilment of a function in the social process may constitute some 
"12 kind of untheoretical value of ideas. It is not at all evident, howeve er, w hy 
this function of ideas should as such necessarily constitute their cognitive 7 


= value. WwW hy, especially, should the validity of scientific statements in social 


herefore, the critical analysis must also follow this line. T he Pie 


science e depend on on a definite kind of functioning i in social reality? 
— impossible t to cover the whole variety of Mannheim’s * ‘sociological 
a= truth concepts” in this review. All of them present the same view: their 

4 careful analysis shows that they presuppose the concept of objective valid- 


“ity v which they i on destroy, and | lose all meaning w without this presup- 


i 
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In particular, deal with ‘ “general utility” and the 
* consensus ex post” as truth criteria.!® Those a Mannheim’s new truth 

concepts which are especially treated in “Ideologie und Utopie” will, how- 
ever, be analyzed in more detail: truth as‘ “pacemaker of history” (Schritt- 
der Geschichte), as ‘ “true utopia” (wahre as 


_ Leaving aside some unclarities and ‘summarizing the manifold 

tions in | Ideologie und and i in other v we can formulate 
Mannheim’ 's thesis as follows: the p 


immanent meaning. Thinking in this realization. con- 


ceptions, certain “structures of thought,” fulfill a ‘‘function” at every stage 
of this process. They contribute s some part to the dev elopment of the ‘ > “next - 
phase” of the “meaningful proc process.’ ” The value, the “truth,” “s of social con-— 
ceptions is bound to their actual role in the historical process. Not ev ery kind | a 
of efficacy bestows the value of truth | upon them, however; only — 
efficacy as lies in the direction of the “‘next step” in the realization of the 7 
meaning of the historical process « confers | this dignity. The actual perform- 
= = _ ance of sucha a realizing function in the p process sof history through social —— 4 


can be ascertained | afterwards, “ex post.’ Hence, may 


oe 
: 


cations which 


(1) that the meaning of the historical process, or at least the direction of its” 4 
~ realization, is knowable, and (2) ‘that i it is possible to ascertain a concrete 7 
DS historical change as the “next step” of this development. It may well be 
doubted whether such implications scientifically admissible, and 
_ whether any agreement on them can ever be reached.”! 1 But we have not yet 
_ exhausted the implications of Mannheim’s theory. It also implies . . . the 
_ “traditional” concept of truth! For there would obviously be no meaning _ * 
at all in basing the value of social conceptions upon their role in the social — ru 
om unless i it is presupposed | that this very role can be ascertained, ina | 
way that necessarily carries conviction, on the basis of historical facts, and 


by the means of logic. Without shis presupposition t the new “truth” con- 


cept lacks any real foundation, even if we should take for granted its meta- 2 
physical implications concerning the “‘meaning” of the historical process. a % 
a This presupposition carries the assertion that there i is a possibility of objec- 

A tive cognition. of historical facts and their relationships. Mannheim he 
explicitly di declares that om is ig to ascertain the contribution to 


on an ascertainment itself It must be correct true in itself Tt 


must possess autonomous, intrinsic, theoretic v a emonstra 
18 Cf. Konkurrenz etc. (see footnote 3), p. 79, 80. es 
19 Cf. J. u. U., pp. 169 ff., 172, 140 ff., 1 air 186, 182. a 
20 Probleme einer Soziologie des Wi 
2 Cf, — op. PP. 21-23. 
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basis s of autonomous and immanent criteria o of scientific thought and re- 

Otherwise Mannheim’s new truth concept has not the slightest 
meaning. Iti is self-contradictory to the point o of absurdity. 

. a. The notion n of ‘ ‘function” of social cc conceptions in or their ‘ “contribution” 7 

to the social process seems to acquire a more precise meaning in Mann- 

_ heim’s concept of the “ utopia.” The criterion of a “true”’ utopia lies in its 

- “explosive e force,” i.e., in the degree to which it helps a social class or or similar 7 


te patterned plurality te to break down an old order and to make free the way 
» 


4 


. a new.” This “variety of Mannheim’s truth concept also implies | ‘the 


logical assumptions mentioned above. The applicability of its criterion pre- 


supposes the possibility. of objectively valid cognition: the “achiev ements” 
of utopias in social reality must be capable of scientific demonstration. 
Otherwise t the criteriori becomes meaningless. 
- ag There is also another weakness in this concept of “ “utopia”: its “truth” 
“criterion is in itself. would not be quite so” ‘hed if 


q 

| 

’ Of course, it still not be evident why just a‘ “force” of | 
ideas should bestow “truth” "ora specific dignity on them. This concept 
| could even seem to be an expression of subjective evaluation and predilec- = 


a tion. But the criterion would at least be more or less clear. Y et Mannheim © 

does not keep to this formulation of the “truth” 4 criterion of a. “utopia.” 
ts He increasingly introduces new elements of quite divergent meaning into 
this criterion. All kinds and degrees of efficacy and “reality” Wirksamkeit 7 
and Wirklichkeit) of ideas are used and related to each other in this cri- 
_ terion, despite the fact that neither logical'y nor r empirically do such notions — a i. 
necessarily belong ‘together: “explosive force” of ideas, ‘ ‘full,” “ade- 


quate,” “realization,” ” “reliability,” “transforming” power | of ideas. Ideas 


which break down an existing order, on the one hand, and on the other — 

ideas which are rea/izéd in the new order of existence, “gain shape” in it, ee 
__ need not be the same. The actual course of history sufficiently demonstrates 

this possibility. ‘ “Explosive force’ ’ of ideas is more and more replaced by 

their adequate realization on the “‘next level” of in the 


All possible nuances of efficacy of ideas sonar in ) Mannheim’ s areal 


~ 


possible to understand the a “true” “utopia i is to be: 

plosive force” of the idea, or its “adequate,” ‘full’ realization in the new 

order following the ‘ ‘reversal,” or its “transforming” power, or its — 

_ ability in personal life. As Mannheim himself confesses, it is “extremely — 
difficult,” “even incredibly difficult determine which ideas 

iss be considered as true utopias, , and which as mere ideologies.’ a 


to 
In themselves, “ “utopias’ "are characterised by Mannheim as “transcen-— 

| ” ideas. That is, they are preconceptions of states of affairs ‘ “not yet 
real,” but nevertheless concretely realizable in the future. To this extent | 


Ibid. pp- guage 17 72 ff. 
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they are “daydreams,” “wish-fulfillments.’’> The of acy of 
: ideas and of their value can hardly be treated on the basis of such a notion 
of “ “transcendental” | ideas. Th here have e been at all stages of history various 
transcendental ideas in the p proper sense—.¢., religious and “metaphysical 
ideas—affecting the everyday motivations of individuals and also greatly | 
influencing the character of cultural creation in a// spheres, not merely i in 
the social order. It may be doubted, however, whether to these Posey Ol 
regard to their very essence, ‘Mannheim’s efficacy concepts and value- 
criteria “explosive force,” “objective realization,” and the like), are ap- ap- 
plicable. The he trouble is that both ty pes of * “transcendental” ideas are some- 
what confused i in Mannheim’s reasoning. In. the course of his ; presentation, 
a how ever, he more and more strictly adheres to his own concept of “* transcen- 
dental” ideas: Hence, his criterion of the “true” utopia! not only i is sepstemo. 
~ logically impossible, | but also lacks s clarity and consistency in itself. _ 7 
But to go. on to the bitter er end... , the value-criteria of ideas 
anal hitherto ; are applicable only “ex « post,” only after the event. 27 At every given 
7 period, however, there is felt a need to distinguish between the true or right — 
the false or wrong, or at least to possess a ‘measure’ of a relative dig- 
nity ‘of norms and conceptions. . Therefore it i is not. surprising that also” 
‘Mannheim ask asks for criteria applicable ¢ at’ ‘every given stage.” It is equally - 
‘natural that, here too, Mannheim should confuse the mice | 
sphere with conceptions in which creeds, volitions, and emotions are in- - 
volved. Therefore the new criteria of the “‘true,” the ‘valuable,’ ’ the “ade- 
quate,” as differentiated from the ‘ “incongruent, ” and the “inadequate 
are almost the same for cognitive conceptions as for norms. 
hese ‘ “adequate conceptions and norms” are true” in the proper sense; 
‘thus they differ from ideologies (in the narrower sense), which never “be-— 
come”’ true, as well as from utopias, which prove true after t they have under- 
cs their mie in history. What is the criterion of these ‘ “adequate ideas ’ 
_ and norms’? Mannheim’s formulations bring only negative criteria of the 
“false, inadequate.” 29 We c can, however, easily translate” them into 
positive form, which at once reveals their illusory ¢ character: (1) those 
~ norms are true in accordance with which one can act at a given level of the 
social process; (2) those norms are true which are in accordance with or © 
which “‘co ‘cover ” the social order of existence at a given stage (especially the 
structure of economic and political domination), or which “fall in line’ 
with social reality, or which are “demanded” ’ by the given | social structure. . 
Even if we assume that norms in accordance with which one cannot act— 
: absolutely and generally-- —at a given “‘social existence stage’’ are false, and 
that it is possible to ascertain and to segregate such unfulfillable see 


Ibid., pp. "170 
27 Ibid. pp. 182 ff i 
Ibid., pp. 41, §0, 171 
29 Tbid., pp. 50 ff PP. In &. True ideas norms Mannheim are relatively rare. 
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erent and other, according to which one can act, 

in some degree at least, at : a given “stage.” It is obvious that decision, 

choice between these norms, is precisely what i is required. Mannheim’s first 

_ criterion does not offer any foundation for this. In addition, , the notion of 

_ norm, as well as the notion of “ “acting according to the: norm,” is not clari- 

™ Further, the second part of the criterion of ‘ ‘adequate” norms is far from 

- having a precise meaning. The “coincidence of norms and social py ill 

their “ falling i in line with” and “covering each other,’ ” could mean the fac- 

3 respecting and following of a norm (in general, on the average, or in the — 

_ relatively highest degree). This is improbable, however, since the element of 

being ‘ “demanded” "is included in the criterion, and since i it cannot be as- 


a sumed that the true norm simply sanctions the existing situation. If we — 


é 


7 reject this interpretation, Mannheim’s formulation can only mean a 

_ independently of the factual execution of the existing norms by individuals 
there is a possibility of establishing such new norms which ‘ Soman 

to the objective social order and are therefore 1 by it. T his form 
itself needs i interpretation yn and criteria, since it is to sa) say 

: that all norms not simply sanctioning an actual situation but address- 

ing demands to it being the essence do — 


“identical with the c criterion of ‘ ‘adequate "We may, 
sents itself in of this part ‘of Mannheim’ s may 
7 be registered: although the definition of the true norm-criterion necessarily a. 


same practical frome of acting ‘ ‘according to”’ these conceptions. 
“final,” “ “evaluating” stage of the ideology concept, per! Mannheim, 
tena not only t ‘to new truth. concepts but also to a new, narrower, a 


te theor etical 


of ideology as ‘ “mere ideology.” Every theory is to be | evaluated 
_ negatively on the basis of the new criteria now appears as “‘mere ideology. “a 
_ As the contrary of the truth as “pacemaker” of the social process, , ideologies 

seem to be conceptions hampering this process, hindering i it from eran 
the “next stage. As the contrary of “t ‘true utopias,” ideologies are “tran- 
-scendental” ideas of the sort that never comes to realization. Instead 


ss possessing “explosive” force, they seem to conceal the chances of | 


progress and to hinder rather than foster it. Finally, they are those concep- 
tions which prove to be “‘false”’ from the sandpeint of the “adequate norms 


a Mannheim’s value-criteria of c conceptions treated hitherto are altogether 


>= 


translogical,” ‘material!’ criteria applicable “‘ex post’ ; 1.¢., to be found, if 


at all, primarily in the functions or efficacy of the e thought- product i in n real- 
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SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


i in n action, in practice—which is to Say, beyond the logical sphere as 


We are not yet at the final stage o of Mannheim’ theory af 
for the dialectics of epistemological en enquiry, once taken up, drive him still | . a 
further. “Particular” views coexisting in a society, “are not 0 of equal © y - 

"value." Their relative value must be assessed, or they must “even be 
_ brought into harmonious unity within a “comprehensive objectivity.” The 
great question of course is, How should ‘such a a comparative evaluation of La _ 

several “ particular views” be feasible, if every value and the validity of 
_ every statement is constituted and demonstrable only within the f frame. of d | 4 
- monad- like, isolated universes of discourse? How should such « comparative ff 
evaluation, and the desired unification or conciliation, be possible if there - | 
is no universal basis with “superparticular” logical structures and validity- ‘~ 
criteria? We | agree with Mannheim that the simple drawing of an average P . 

_ from or the summing up of common elements in the divergent “views” 7 4 
would be meaningless. What else can help us in this situation without the 7 io | 
assumption of “‘superparticular” validity-criteria? But even at this stage of 7 an 
his reasoning Mannheim rejects any such assumption. 


Despite ‘this, he believes that those comprehensive synthetic “views” 
which amalgamate the “bases” and the “ contents’ of the ‘ “particular” 
views’ not t only are but do possess ~ al 


= 30 Yet in its newest phase (not treated in detail or conceived clearly in Ideologie u und Utopie? 
but i in Mannheim’s article ‘ “Wissensoziologie” —see footnote 3) Mannheim’s “sociological” 
4 theory of knowledge arriv es ; at a logistic and relatively autonomous truth-concept. There is 
thus a rapprochement to “traditional” epistemology. According to this concept the validity 
of conceptions is constituted and demonstrable within an Aspektstruktur (a universe of dis- - 
course) as such. There is in a society a multiplicity of such Aspektstrukturen “corresponding” _ 

to different “positions” (Standortem) in the social structure. Within a given common Aspekt- __ 
struktur one can arrive at precise and definite results of thinking which possess binding force | 
for whoever shares the social position to which that universe of discourse necessarily belongs. 
On the other hand, the validity concept is definitely “particularized” in this theory, ob- 
jective validity independent of social position irrevocably destroyed. All the “‘translogical” 3 
- Criteria considered before seem thus to be definitely deprived of any meaning, for socially 
“anrelational,” ‘ “superparticular truth” of cognition was tacitly presupposed in their formula- 
tions, as has been shown. I co: ‘ess, however, that I have tried in vain to conceive clearly the 7 
relationship of this Aspektstruktur theory to the previously reviewed concepts; viZ., “ruth as pe 
pacemaker of history, “true” utopia, and “adequate norms is and ideas.’ 


cepts are, especially since “ideology” ‘now comes to mean more or less intentional lies, covering 
up of facts by interested parties: the “‘fully-developed” ideology concept returns to one of its — 
ear stages. In any case it is confusing that this term is used in such different senses: it in- - 
_ dicates the necessary nature of all ‘ ‘existentially-socially bound”’ thinking, but it also desig- __ 
nates the false or wrong from the standpoint ofa series of value-criteria of conceptions, 

and finally it means “ ‘intentional li lies” ( 660 ff. rk po 
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are creations of a specific social group, a" relatively classless” body “lack 
definite, socially too-strictlv-bound position.” and with a bent “‘tow 
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| REVIEWS | 
pattern are inclined toward spiritualia, toward the thing of the 
mind , (eine mehr auf das Spirituelle eingestelite Schicht); consciously or 
consciously they are “always c concerned with things other than ; arriving zat : 
_ the next status of social stratification” (bewusst oder unbewusst stets auch auf 
etwas anderes ankam, als auf das Hineinarrivieren in die nachste Stufe des 


he conceptual creations of of the intelligentsia also disintegrate and break 7 
7 down i in the social p process, yet as long as they exist they are universally 
g alid at a given stage in development. One would be inclined to assume that - 
in this concept of universally valid conceptions s of the intelligentsia the ob- © 
- - jective validity of scientific cognition might perhaps be restored, though i in 
~ asociologically disguised form. But this would be an error. In the ‘ ‘sy nthetic 
7 views” of the intelligentsia are included the most divergent types of human 
| : thought: social philosophies, party programs, political i ideals, ethical norms, 
7 - and cognitive conceptions. In this point the confusion created by Mann- 


"Having finally arrived at the idea of “superparticular” validity 
3 knowledge in general and of social thought in particular one may be inter- ae 
ested, after such a long j journey, i in knowing what its logical foundations 
7; 3 are. Yet one searches in vain. After all the destruction accomplished, there 

seems to remain no other ground of the “ superparticular” validity of syn- 
Ba thetic views but that of the intelligentsia itself; 7. ¢., the fact that a conception : 
comes s out of the brain of a socially unbound intellectual is the guarantee of its 
s validity. This then would mean that any decision as to the value of a given 
conception p presupposes the solution of a complicated scientific problem; 
_ namely, the problem of whether or not, and i in 1 what degree, the situation of g -. 
“social ‘unboundness” (soztal freien Schwebens) is given in concreto, and 
7 whether or not it accounts in the concrete case for the conceptual creation. 7 
Yet what are the foundations is and criteria for a a valid solution of / this prob-— 
73 But altogether apart fr from Mannheim’ s‘ ‘sociological’ ” validity theories, 
it seems to me that great importance must be ascribed to a number of his 


_ concepts. Freed from their “evs aluating” and epistemological claims, ot an 


4 and their factual relations to social reality, they certainly prove workable, 
and will greatly stimulate concrete research as v well as abstract discussion. a 

| his is especially t true of the intelligentsia concept. 4 Tt may serve as at - 

ideal type in concrete research into the social character of the groups and a 
persons mainly responsible for ‘ ‘spiritual” (intellectual-aesthetic) activity 
and creation in any society at any time. The social independence or “‘free- 
Aa floating” nature of the 1 intelligentsia group should be understood, howe’ ever, 


|. n a relative sense only. It also seems plausible « enough to ascribe to o this | 


; - 4Simmel’s Philosophie des Geldes pointed in this direction, as did also his study of the 

— stranger in his famous Soziologie A recent example, closely akin to Mannheim’s, is Becker's 
‘secular stranger” iese- Becker, Systematic PP. 333- ~334). 
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and Aes achievement. It should not be overlooked, however, that. a 7 
high degree of “‘vital interestedness”’ 1 in a problem, and even ina definite a 
=, kind of solution, may also provide a comparatively high probability of cog- 
on nitive success 1n some cases. “Social attachment” and “vital interested- : 
ness,” ’ like jealousy, can render clear-sighted as well as blind. 
‘ortunately Mannheim’s epistemological inconsistency does not hinder 
him in dealing with concrete cases s of ideologies and utopias, or with ideolog- . 

- ical and utopian elements in certain conceptions, and in practice he often a 
successfully applies these notions to those - conceptions: and ideas to which © 
they really are applicable (unrestrictedly or in large measure). Mannheim 
possesses incomparably sharp eyes for what can be called the ideological 
element in social thought. His concrete e analys sis, his stripping off of dis- _ 
guises, his laying bare of the ideological and utopian nature of social and 

_ historical conceptions, especially those | of political parties, surely often de- _ 

es admiration. The most subtle, recondite, and remote ‘ ‘functional’ 
connections of “such conceptions with social factors, especially the ‘specific 
ad _ position of the thinker in a social structure, his “natural” scope, , his existen-_ 

“tial interests, aspirations, and activities—none of these escape Mannheim’s 

Not only (in the narrower sense), ‘utopias,’ and ‘ 
can be made a subject ofa “sociology o of knowledge,” (or better, “ sociolog- 

ical analysis of social thought” or even of thought in general). The whole 

_ spiritual sphere, in past and modern social life, can be considered as ideology - 

; (in the broader sense); #.e., it can be so considered i in its purely factual as- 

i pect (without regard to its normative intrinsic values and objective — 7 


definite | po itions in it, social forces, conditions, interests, needs, and 
or insdfar as it fulfills a “function” in social reality, | 
_ All these and many other problems may be raised and treated, inconcrete 
research and in principle, without logical nonsense or contradictions of what 


general experience and a few special investigations hi have hitherto o revealed. 
s when o1 


‘The nonsense first begins when one believes that factual origin and social — a 
factors as such (in any of the forms mentioned above) in any way affect a j 
we value of ideas and conceptions thus originated, and especially the the- — 
~ oretic: - value—which i is to say, the truth —of cognitive achievements. The | 
- same applies t to every attempt to base their validity, their binding force, 
- exclusively upon certain actual functions of these conceptions in ‘social real- 
ity. All “demonstrations” ’ of this kind are intrinsically inconsistent _ 
_ form a vicious circle, as has been shown in the preceding analy moe of Mann- 


a Dr. von Schelting must not be regarded as set 8 for any cmbleuity or lack of clarity 


that such condensation and adapention have brought with i it.—H .—H B. 
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‘ON N SCHELTING. 


Mohr, Pp. vii-g20 RI RM 1 
=) 
scientific public so distinguished a to the liter- 
ature of the social sciences as Dr. von Schelting’ s book. It is at the same, 
_ time a secondary work of the first rank and, like all secondary works which - 
go beyond the level of summary exposition to that of analysis and i interpre- 7 
tation, an important contribution in its own right. Dr. von Schelting 1 not only , 
: y f tells us what Max Weber’s methodological views actually were, but he 
clarifies and deepens the Philosophical 
writings form mainly of 


PP ces essays bearing on questions currently under discussion. He no- | 
where brought them together in a comprehensive work— —only i in very brief 
_ summary form. Iti is rather in fragmentary form than. as an integrated © 

° whole, therefore, that his views have entered into the subsequent discussion. - 

+ ‘ “Hence i it is a great service for Schelting, f for the first time in a comparably 
authoritative way, to bring the whole thing together, analyze and sys- 
-— tematize it and place i it in its proper setting (both in Weber’s own motiva- _ 
and in its bearing on the current situation), 


, YF Weber was a scholar whose main intellectual training lay in the German | 


| -~ end of a last century. | He came to feel more and more that ‘the ok 

— odological foundations on which these schools of thought were — 
were unsatisfactory, and hence s strove to rebuild a firmer foundation for his | 
own historical- sociological inv vestigations. But Weber’s “pure” ‘scientific 

nterests stood by no ‘means alone. Throughout his life he | was deeply con- 


inter 
-_ _ cerned with political affairs i ina practical sense. In 1 this cor connection | ne took 


an ethical hs wh 
was essential for the a actor to able to have of the 
consequences of alternative lines of action, and of the implications 

of any decision for the whole ole system of | of ultimate values: to which 1 ‘It Is re- 


_ In both these contexts Weber faced a milieu in which the dominant ‘note 

was 1 relativism, a relativism | which threatened to issue in an attitude of | 
general scepticism. The trend of the historical schools of German social 

thought. had been to lay 1 increasing s stress on the relativity of of social arrange-— 

_ ‘ments ‘and institutions and the underlying -value-systems which were 

; ployed to understand them. On the practical side he was faced with a © 

warring plurality of conflicting political viewpoints. In this situation he 

~ sought to determine the logical conditions and criteria of valid objective 


Ve as opposed to to an ethie of responsibility” 
‘ethic of" ‘possessing the proper sentiments’. B. Beh 
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AN SOCIOLOGICAL 


ipeetations were in flux, could “sig That neither science nor rational 
_ action can dispens se with valid objective knowledge is Weber’s cent ‘al thesis. 
The delineation of the “island” of scientific objectivity in the shifting . 
ocean of conflicting values and policies | ‘Weber achieved by granting the _ 
ade ity of scientific, knowledge itself 1 in 1 important respects. The method- 
ological doctrines he. attacked, though v various, had on one thing in 1 common; 


make scientific knowledge itself a a complete “ “reflection” o oO f the living con- 
crete reality of human action and society. . It was largely on this basis that 
they advanced the thesis that these sciences cannot build up systems of 
general laws; for is not history made up of individually unique personalities 
Te o this Weber replied that knowledge in all the sciences, natural “on 
cial, is never a complete reflection of the concrete, it never includes a// the 
facts. It is alway sa selective abstraction from the concrete reality. Tei is not 
a simple. reflection of it but stands in a “functional relation’ te it. Against | 
the “objectivism’ ’ of the historical schools Weber set his own neo- o-Kantian: of 
_“subjectivism. ” The selective principles according to which abstraction is 
carried out cannot lie “in the facts” but rather in the mind of the scientist. 
‘They are by "his direction of interest, Ww hich is is In turn a function 


and indirect, of his actions; what 1 interests him is only what is relevant to 
this context. More indirectly, as a ‘ “pure” scientist, his aim is not merely 
to! “know | about” phenomena but to find solutions to problems. But the 
problems a are set by relation to his motivating g values. Scientific i investiga- 
tion is itself a process of action, not of passive a a of ewe pano- 
7 Now since Weber held that there have been in history and still are a plu- : 
rality of possible value-systems, ultimate decision between which cannot — 
be attained on objective scientific grounds, the principle of “relevance to “ 
value” (W ‘ertbexiehung) introduces an element of extra- scientific relativism 
into science itself. How then does he escape being drawn into a closed rela- 7 
tivistic circle so that “knowledge” becomes a function only of the — = 
values of the scientist, an expression of “his valuations (Wertungen)? 
_ Weber’s way out is the rigorous logical distinction between the motives _ 4 
of scientific interest in phenomena and problems and the /ogica/ validity of _ 4 
the conclusions. The latter is bound to a formal schema of proof which i is 
universal. Without its explicit or implicit employment no empirical propo. 
sition involving causal relationships i is capable of « demonstration. Y et it 7 
logically independent of any value-system and hence outside the relativistic 
circle. / Anyone who claims for his allegations of of fact that validity which we 7 
7 associate with the conception of ' “objective empirical truth” can justify this 
claim, can demonstrate the truth of his propositions, only by procedures 


_ which at least imply this constant formal scheme. To ‘o attempt to evade i it 
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is always to become involved in circular | arguments which destroy si co- 
ss gency of ~ position. T his is is the foundation. of the solid island of fempirical 
— knowled e solidity of which the possibility both of scientific > ob- 


. jectivity a aa of rational action depend. It is to its elucidation that the ma-_ 
jor part of Schelting’ s work is devoted. 


The relation between the relative and the non-relative aspects of scien- 
tific knowledge, in Weber’s view, can best be illuminated by a somewhat hat Rois <7 
further development of the subjec t. In the first st place, the actual object or — 
phenomenon which the scientist studies is not a “fully concrete” reality but — 
isa “construction ” which brings together in a coherent descriptive whole 7 
those aspects of concrete reality \ which are significant to the investigator. 
Such a construction Weber calls a a ‘ “historical individual.” The essence of | 


his view is contained in the « common current formulas that observation | 


= 


Se the historical indiv idual” "into of 
i subsumed under a “general law.’ In. order to impute causal genetic > sig- 
toa factor a: antecedent to a given “historical individual,” "it is 
-to be able to construct, at least negatively, the course of events 
Ve =~ hich would have taken place had the factor in question been altered or _ 
; __ eliminated, ai and to compare i it with the a actual course of events. Only 1 in SO 
fara as the two differ can causal significance be attributed to > the factor under ' 
Ww hat Dr. von Schelting. has given us in his of 
Veber’s position here is essentially the logic of ‘experiment. "Ww eber’s- 
category of “ ‘objective possibility,’ ” the construction of the hy pothetical : 


course of events on the a assumption of alteration in a factor, is the logical 
Bpericsrs for the case where conditions can not be controlled, of the con-_ 
ent 


& 


4 trolled conditions of experimental observation. W here we cannot, on ac- 
- count of practical obstacles, actually alter the : situation and see what would it 

we must resort to “m ‘mental “ant: construct what would 


be to the fact that one of most ‘exact ” of the sci- 
“ences, astronomy, i is oftentimes in essentially the : same situation in 
_ Tespect as the social sciences. es. Yet ni no one questions th« the validity of astro- 
_nomical knowledge a on this account. iv 
Vis-a-vis the historical-relativistic which Weber was criti- 
_— cizing, there are two particularly notable features of this logical schema of © 
_ proof. First, it involves the logical indispensability, for empirical demon- 
of general concepts—both the general “elements,” into which the 
“historical individual” ony be resolved, and the laws relative to ro the 


| 
nA study themselves, not only into our conclusions about them. 
~~ But no causal conclusions can be drawn about factors in the genesis of = ae 
| _such objects or the relations between them by mere description, however _ Eat 
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individuality in the hiemebesh social sciences may be, it cannot be held t 
eliminate that of generalization—in this case of abstract generalization 4 
except at the heavy cost of destroying the logical basis of objective validity. 


_ The corollary of this is that the methodology of the social sciences cannot 
be confined to the “ genetic’ of sequences. ne logical 


torical individuals must be of analysis into different 
of the same elements, the identification of which in distinction from each - 
— other is dependent on comparison. It is essentially | ‘the logic of ‘ ‘independent 
German ‘ “historical” methodologies, going as to an 
4 idealistic philosophical basis, created a deep gulf between the logic c of od 


natural and the historical- social sciences. The net effect of Weber’s method- 
_ ological work has been to go a long way toward bridging this gulf. The 
a principal means of building t the bridge has been the insistence, not only on — 
the necessary 


Sey 


role of general theoretical conceptualization, but on the 
_ abstractness of this theory in the case of both groups of sciences. So long 


as this is not realized, the obvious concrete differences between ‘their 

_ subject- matters tend to force the methodologist into maintaining an un-— 
tenable logical distinction between the sciences. » My principal criticism 

| both of Weber and of Schelting, w ho follows him in this respect, is that 
they have not completed the process. 
____ The criticism sets in at two main points. First: W 'eber, following Rickert, © 
tried to maintain an untenable distinction between the relative roles of 
generalizing and individualizing concepts | in the natural and the social — 


sciences respectively. The position is that in the natural sciences the end of 


- Scientific endeavor is the building up of systems of general theoretical con-_ | 
cepts, while in the social such concepts can serve only as means to the 
_ understanding of unique historical individuals. On the contrary, it seems to «=6—sosg 
_me that in both fields we have a bifurcation of the direction of scientific | . 
interest. One. group of sciences, such as theoretical physics and eS 
economics, is primarily concerned with building theoretical systems, while «(| 
, the other, like geology and history, is concerned with understanding unique 
_ historical individuals. In the one case general concepts constitute anend © 
themselves, 1 in other a means. The distinction of these t two bases 


: ‘natural a and the social sciences. The Rickert-Weber-Schelting x position con- 
stitutes an unwarranted assimilation of the two distinctions to each other. 
__ The other criticism is that both Weber and Schelting failed to see that the | 

“elements” and “general laws” of the schema of proof are not homogeneous 
| catagories, but that under each two different ty pes of concepts are included. 

This raises the question of the status of the “ideal type ” concept which — 

forms one of Weber’s major methodological contributions. Dr. von Schelt- i 
_ ing has already shown in a previous study, the results of which are sum- 4 

marized in the present volume, that W eber was not consistent in his treat-_ 


om ment of this category, including both “individualizing” "and * ‘generalizing” 
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- “concepts under ite The present point concerns only t the ‘status of the “ g gen- 
eral” ideal typ pe, which I think is in turn ambiguous. Weber pth oll 
_ stress upon its abstractness. This, however, is open to two interpretations. 7 
Tes may mean either a hypothetical “objectively possible” fictional entity, 
a “unit” or “part” of a historical individual. This is logically analogous to 
fictional “frictionless machine” or “perfect gas’ of physics. Tf this i is the 


bi “element, ’ then the law isa | generalization about the behavior of this 
hy entity under ¢ certain assumed conditions. 


“economic rationality,” analogous to the ‘ ‘mass” or 
‘ 

elocity’ mechanics. Then a ‘ ‘law” is a uniform mode of relationship 
between the specific “values’ ’ of two or more such elements or properties. — 

Both are abstract, general concepts, but | the logical distinction between | 

them is vital. “Weber's s own theoretical work in fact tended to bifurcate i in 

these two directions, with the former tendency predominating 1 in his ex-_ 
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pre of science, both portion oad social, are subject to the relativity 
inherent i in their relevance to » value. There i is, as W eber | say Ss, no one ulti- . 


terms hich are formulated, the content, so as it meets the 
criteria of empirical validity, is capable of restatement terms of any 
other schema which also meets the same criteria. That is, in the change of — 
_ theoretical systems with the advance of science and shifting foci of interest a 


= once proved to be true do not cease to be so. To the extent in yer they 
2 really have been established, they constitute a “permanently v 
-_cipitate” ” of science, capable of translation into and restatement in terms 
of any usable new conceptual scheme which may come into the field. ae 
One of Weber’s most important methodological se services on which Schelt- 
ing lays § great stress was the careful discrimination of the substantive pecu- 
-liarities of the subject matter of the social sciences from the /ogical grounds — 
of the v alidity of their propositions. I It is in the former not the latter er respect — 
that the two groups of sciences differ. There is a methodological core com. 
mon to all empirical science, no matter what its concrete subject | matter. _ 
ss In the tradition of which Weber forms a part, however, a great deal of | 


stress has rightly been laid on the status of “subjective categories” and 


=< 


the specific modes of “understanding” ’ of the subjective aspect of —. 
- action, gi generally called in the German literature Verstehen. It is on this con 
_ nection that : Schelting makes one > of his: independent contributions. In the 
: _ last chapter of the book he shows that for W eber the possibility of Verste i 
of the “subjective” was a simple unanalyzed postulate, and that he failed a 
to make adequately a vitally important distinction between two types of 
$ context in which it may be employed. The one, on which he laid the prin- 4 
“pal: stress, was the grasp of meaningful complexes of motivation \ which 
“served as the ‘causal explanation of real p “processes in time. The other, 
— he in his was the grasp of a-tem- 
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: “poral complexes of meaning, although | he employ red them a great deal i in 
his empirical work. This distinction is of great importance, and its clarifica-_ 


tion: on the background of W eber’ 's general methodological | position isan 


_ Finally, Schelting has brought Weber’s Position up to date by employing 
.- as the basis for a thoroughgoing critique of certain. aspects of a move- 
o of thought which has risen into prominence since Weber’s day. T his — 
the Wissenssoziologie, ‘sociology of ideas,” ’ “sociology of knowledge,” 

“theory” of cultural compulsives,’ * which has occupied perhaps the center 
the “sociological stage Germany i in the past decade. Schelting chooses 
as as the t target for his blows the work of its best known representative, ied 
Mannheim. This makes consideration of Schelting’s book particularly ap- 
propriate in the - present situation, as Professor Mannheim’s main book 
und is about to appear in translation wid Louis 


There is no space here for a detailed statement of the issues. One dis- 


ops 


tinction, however ef, is basic. Schelting | does not in the least t attack the 
_ thesis that the explanation of why given theories have arisen and spread at 
given times and places and in given social classes is to be sought to a large 
extent in various aspects of the social milieu. He leaves a wide range of 
usefulness open to what may be called substantive Wissenssoziologie as a. 
fruitful field of sociological i investigation. 


His attack is directed rather at a much more radical thesis; namely, , 


tendency to ize of in to struc- 


Ma annheim’ s conclusion that this causal genetic relation to the social situa- 


‘tion of their producers is fatal toa theory’ s claim to objective validity. 
_ Theories, especially those of social science, are relative to the social | basis — 
not only on | this genetic level, but also in their logical and methodological 
foundations. The traditional methodology and epistemology must 
_ therefore be abandoned, says Mannheim, in favor of a new, socially rela- 
_ Apart from h “cd detailed critique of ‘the > ambiguities ar and indeterminacies 


and which are too , complex to follow through here, his main central theses 
are two .F ‘irst, Mannheim i ignores, or at least fails to break down, Weber’s — 
basic distinction between the motives of the scientist in arriving at a theory — 


the first problem, but | leave the second untouched. Second, the thesis is 
ese on empirical scientific grounds. It depends on the empirical demon- 
_ stration of the causal connection between the social situation (Lagerung) 
of the scientist and the character of his theories. But conclusions can be 


2 *In addition to the I 


and the logical grounds of its validity. His relativizing arguments thsi is 
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farxian line of thought which has influenced Mannheim profoundly, 
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drawn from this only on the assumption that the _— relationship has 
been demonstrated as valid. This places Mannheim in a dilemma. Either — 
his relativistic conclusions are true, in which case the basis of their empirical 
( demonstration cannot be accepted, or contrariwise, the causal relationship — 
7. been demonstrated, ‘in which case his sociological relativism as a 
general epistemological doctrine cannot be true. F ‘rom this dilemma there | 
is no escape. You cannot employ reason to demonstrate that conclusions 
reached through reason can never be valid. 
_ More generally, it may be said that Mannheim’s position rests on ; an 
st empiricism of the character which i it was one of Weber’s greatest achieve- 
ee ments to have transcended. It 1 is just as easy to demonstrate that his 
— Soctety could r not exist without valid scientific. knowledge. as that knowledge ; 
ig tt isi itself a social product. The only escape from the dilemma of either a 
, Naive rationalistic positivism or a relativism of Mannheim’s variety, is an 
_ analy tical breakdown of this entity “society” into its elements. Both Weber 
and Schelting, to name no others, have contributed greatly to the founda- 
tions | of such an analytical theory. It is a sound foundation on which to 
build. In v lew of its close relations t to certain | currents of | thought associated | 
a with pragmatism, Mannheim’ s book is likely to enjoy a considerable popu- 
— larity in this country. I suggest that before accepting some of its more | 
radical conclusions the ‘reader c consider carefully Schelting’s thorough and | 
In short, this volume is a thoroughly able and s scholarly discussion ot | 
. om many vital methodological problems o of the social sciences (only a few of | - 
 .which could be touched here). It presents, in a form superior to the original, 
both in accessibility and in systematization, the position of one of the few. 
- eminent creative minds which has dealt with these problems in . the recent 
past. In addition to these merits, it presents both i in analy sis and 1 in applica-_ 
tion important contributions of it its own. In spite of a few not unimportant 7 
reservations it is seldom, particularly in such a field, that a conscientious 


. reviewer is privileged to approve and recommend a work with er 
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ilhelm Braumueller V Verlag, 1934. 


4 This book, written by a Viennese student, is an attempt to o analyze the 
“most important doctrines in the field of sociology of knowledge. It is snot a 
~ methodological analysis of concrete historical research, nor is it based on q 
; sociological studies of intellectual history such as Mannheim’s famous ooo 


on conservative thinking The refers exclusively to the 
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A —- “ever, a _— easily to be gained from an analysis of the applied sociology 
: hae of knowledge. Some sociologists have advanced ‘radical notions of the neces- 
- _ sity of building up a new epistemology, the dependence of our Ic logical cate-— 
_ gories upon specific social situations, and the “ dynamic character of truth.” 
These postulates need not necessarily be in order to apply the 
method of Wissenssoz tologie. 


of ment does not upon its genesis. other: words, he 
_ applies the philosophical objections raised against scepticism, +4 = 
logical relativism, and psychologism to the new sociological attacks on the 
concept of truth. T he arguments are as good as they were at the time of 
the Sophists, but they apply to the unwarranted philosophical formulations 
of some extremists, not to the new method as such. eee Toe 
_ Grinwald’s s most valuable contribution to the : methodological discussion _ 
_ is his careful analysis of what he calls the | merely ‘ ‘hy ypothetical character” f- -: 
of the dependence of thinking upon social situations. He ‘suggests | that the: 
"social basis to which conceptions, ideas, and specific categories are at-— 


“pete, with equal validity, the geographical, racial, biological, or ie 
alytical interpretations of intellectual history. The number | of possible _ 
bases" is indeed theoretically infinite. For practical research, then, the 
choice of the right hypothesis is a matter of trial and error, which means - 
~ a the sociology of knowledge must be criticized in terms o of the ae 
= it offers, and that its results must be compared with those gained « onthe | 
ee of other hypotheses. Griinwald does not draw any conclusions which - 
would help the analyst to cope with the philosophical problems of Wi is 
senssoziologie. He is ‘satisfied with emphasizing the problematical character | 
of the - sociology of of f knowledge in its present state, and casually attempts to 
“negate even the sociology of culture i in ‘general. 
: In the first chapter of his book Griinwald dismisses the question of the — 
prehistory of Wissenssoxiologie with some general statements. This lack 
. _ historical perspective is possibly o one of the factors that account for the all 
_ too simple classification n of t the relevant theories as ‘ eS 
Despite its limitations the book may well serve as a stimulating intro- | 
an jee to this new field of sociological research. It is less difficult a 
much less than Alexander von s discussion of 


an 


a book may | si recommended to every one who 1 is i interested i in the methodo- . 
logical problems of the humanities in general and of historical sociology in 
New School for Social 
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these factors, displays ability and skill in carrying home the argument 4 
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which constitutes the third chapter will be especially useful to Americ 
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ae 2 and scientific elements cf thought which were synthesized in Plato’s system. 


.# ~ describes the conceptions and practices of pollution, purification, impreca- 


“a ss well profit from M. Schuhl’s cautious refusal to oversimplify the 


Essai s sur ur la. formation la pensée grecque: intr historique a 


. the like. Book II is concerned with the principal stages i in the evolution of 


In Book are traced “origins’ of positive thought and the my stical 


une étude de la philosophie Platonicienne. Prerre- -Maxime 
Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan, 1934. Pp. +467, 40 francs. 


M. Schuhl is an innovator of no mean lgnccing all precedent, he 
begins his study of the development of Greek thought not, as historians 
have done time without end, with the Milesian c “cosmologists, but wi “an 
Helladic-Minoan times, a millennium before Plato. Nor is this his sole” 
break with tradition. It is almost incredible, though all the more welcome, 
to find a book published in France which contains not one index, but three: 7 
an unusually adequate analytical index of ‘subjects ; and two novel biblio- 
graphical indexes containing a full list of the pages  whereon the ‘various 
ancient and modern, are cited or quoted. 


_ The problem basic t to this work is that of accounting for the my stical - 


Tapping a vast range o of literary and archaeological materials, M. Schuhl 
begins his account t of @ ancient beliefs and practices which ‘exemplify the 


detail dictated paucity of material on certain subjects, he 
tions, prayers, divination of various kinds, s sy mpathetic magic, ordeals, ar nd 


religion to the time of Homer, with an attempt, of aap at best, to de- 


of money ascertained independently of Simmel—and 

spread of alphabetical writing. It is these findings which | may be of par- 

- ticular moment for those sociologists who are interested 1 in analy zing the 

~ social and cultural bases of scientific development. Indeed, Segal 


_ situation for, though he properly st stresses the profound advances of scientific — 


-—thoughe during this period, he does not ignore the concomitant revival of 
_ “mysticism: which was manifested in the Eleusinian mysteries, the Diony — 
_ cult, Orphism, and Pythagoreanism. It would appear that the nostalgia of a 
‘Schiller, aine Renan, Ruskin for the serenity undisturbed 


harmony which supposedly attended the Greek miracle, as in the case — 


succe ding bo ok de als with the efforts. of sicians 


Plato to science and ag and fantasy. 


-™ T he final book describes and an analyzes the ‘taiencls of Periclean Athens. 
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sistent dualism without sacrincine either of its elements It was | the 


‘AMERICAN: SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


‘The advance of science becomes a ‘march; eve 
3 ‘technology becomes | more efficient as it grows more complicated; the oT 
A medicine gives way to the Hippocratic practice > which patiently - observes, — 
describes, and painstakingly generalizes so that “clinical practice” adv ances 
hitherto unapproached heights. 
 Itis manifest that M. Schuhl’s admirably documented volume—fully a 
quarter o of this work consists of documentation based upon 1 unimpeachable 
_ sources—constitutes a positive contribution. It is s equally manifest that 
in many instances the work suffers from sociological and anthropological — 
innocence. Atl times, the discussion devolves 1 into a veritable miscellany of 
cor 
“curiosities,” into a long and ‘unintegrated account of rites and beliefs. 
‘Again, such concepts as “‘social constraint” or mana or potlatch are casually — 
introduced, adding little but div ersification of vocabulary to the analysis. 
Many of the faults of the older comparative anthropology and history are 
_ retained, so that isolated, largely unexplored practices among such diverse 7 
~ peoples as the ancient Greeks, the Bantus, and the natives of Borneo are 
casually compared and similarly categorized. Relying on Lévy-Bruhl’s work _ 
n primitive mentality, M. ‘Schuh! the ‘term “prelogical” with 


unimportant. For its -of method, its ample 


and its judicious analysis, Mz. Schuhl’s- volume merits atten-_ 


I Leiden: A. W. Sijthof, 1935 5. Pp. xviii +208. flor 


This book, the title of which | may be freely translated as Human 


‘Society in an Age of Reconstruction, deals with social planning—its— 
"essential 1 nature the need for it at the present ‘time, but 


i and in ty pe of knowledge ng is necessarily involved in it. It con- . 
tains, in addition to two papers of forty -six and thirty-six pages respec- ‘ 
tively that have. previously been published i in English, a previously un- 

_ published paper of one hundred fifteen pages, and a ten-page Introduction. | 

In his first paper, ‘ ‘Rational and Irrational Elements in Our Society,” the 

_ author takes his departure from the “problem of the Enlightenment,” ' which 

he thinks is once more thrust oh our attention today: ‘““To what extent 

_ is history governed by rational control, and to what extent by irrational = a 
forces? I How far has moral action a chance to make itself socially effective, @ 


LY 
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and how far is blind, impulsive reaction in decisive situations the determina- 
- tive force i in history?” Mannheim offers the following ‘suggestions to tow ard 

answer to these. questions: The word hast two meanings, gs, func- 


tional and substantive. 
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thought as such, ith drives, and feelings. In som 
_ _ cases, functional rationalization involves self-rationalization, the system 
atic control of one’s own impulses; i it may also involve reflection, the turn 


. (ings of thought i inward upon its own processes. The progress of industrializa. 


tion favors functional rationalization, but not necessarily substantive 
rationalization; it withdraws from the average ‘man possibility of 
~ thought and responsibility, and confers them upon a few dominant indi- 
viduals or leaders. This reduces the ability of the average man to think, 
and is the source of the cry for a leader in times of crisis. T he conditions _ 
of modern social life, particularly large-scale industrialism and urbanism, | kr 
while they favor functional rationalization, also foster crowd suggestion — 
1 the resulting irrationalities of behavior, which endanger the whole ~ 
‘social s structure. A parallel i interpretation 1 of contemporary : society is made 
in terms of social m morality and its evolution from primitive f herd- {-solidarity, 
through | the stage of individual competition, to that of group morality and 
solidarity, in which social planning in the light of the interests” of the. 
_ whole of a society tends to arise. ’ The danger is that a dominant social 
group will e: exercise the p planning function for its own benefit. There arises 


a discrepancy between Private and Public morality, and with ‘funda- 


of affecting the ruling c class only. his tends to 
ig at a st stroke the fruits of a slowly-evolved ethic. | Modern 1 propaganda makes 
— it possible also for individuals of primitive impulses | to draw the masses 
ds into the train of their own purposes. The question arises, W ho is to plan 
the planners? Ina realistic- political sense, the the: answer is s that t the ‘Planners 
can be drawn. only from existing social gr aa 
ingly arises whether a ruling class formed by a cultural Process 


to: plan, or wi w hether planning i is to be done by sc some more primitive - element: 

The second paper, “The Sociological Causes of the Present Culture- 


 ¢ risis,” is essentially a discussion of the | role of a a culture- producing elite in 


jada: number of elite- -groups in society, with a corresponding ‘decline. 
in their influence; (2 jar marked breakdown in the “closed” character of 
such groups; (3) a change in the principle of selection of members of elite- 
_ groups; and (4) a change i in the structure of such groups and in their rela- 
tion to the public. The elite is receiving recruits more rapidly than these 
- be assimilated. In a time of dictators, this means that there is lacking © ; 


effective critique of th the plans formulated by the dictator- -group. ying 


_ The t third and longest paper, “Thinking ag on the Level of Planning,” i is” 


papers; in Spe words, it may be described as a contribution ig 
of culture and the of T he first and 


_ types o of purposive 8 action. 1. The distinction made by the author i in gta — 
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= between “finding” | (Findung), and F Plan- 


In his ‘Introduction” and elsewhere, Mannheim formulates the thesis 


that the present is a time of f crisis, constituted by the clash of the /aissez- a &§ 


ie ae competitive and the regulative principles, and of other antithetical _ 


In at least one 1e passage (pp. . 18-24; esp. p. ». 24), he asserts expressly that a 


_ principles or tendencies affecting t the structure and functioning ¢ of society. or 


process of “fundamental democratization”’ is so irresistibly at work 


the destruction of social order. impends, in spite of all that can be done in _ 
the way of dictatorship and reduction of the task of maintaining order to — 
one of administration erwaltung), unless social planning proves ¢ able 
-* society and afford expression to substantially all of the interests of as 
_ its members. This assertion is not clearly ’ proved or demonstrated; it is En! 
simply pr predicated, and the fact 1 must be. noted asa weakness i in the ge general 
"reasoning by which Mannheim intr oduces, and seeks to show the 
> a portance of, the inquiries with which he is primarily concerned. Even if i it a 
is true, it is not obviously true that Mussolini or Hitler, or both of ion, | 
= make a lasting success of the type of social control which they have 
put in effect. Mannheim’s immediate concern in these | papers, rs, however, is_ a 
~ not with the practical problems of dictatorship versus democracy, but with — 
The book lacks an index which, although perha 
_in a book of this character, would have been helpful. There is, however, a a 
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7 
Dinnhaupe Ve 1935. 5. Pp. 1 RM 
may be, a: as has been s said, little or nothing to 
: Pareto, but that ‘without Mussolini Pareto » would not be so fervently q 
heralded. There can be hardly any doubt, however, that one of the roots — : 
Fascist thinking, either in direct relationship or transmitted through ~ 
the writings of Georges Sorel, is the philosophy of f Giambattista Vi ‘ico, the © 
1744) . The p present “study traces some of the principal 
tenets of Fascism, by way of Sorel, to - doctrines of Vico, although it. J 
Fascistic doctrines are shove: all in particular the Supposi-— 
tion of the creative principle and— —following from it—of human action as" 
“one and ‘true reality” which to the exclusiveness | of everything else 
con nstitutes truth and morality, and the contention of the priority of will- 
- power before reflexion » and of “intuition” before thought in human life 
and history. Whatever is not immediate and unreflected action is degraded © 
to a status of mere, if not deceptive, appearance. Out of this arises a a queer 7 


‘mixture of absolutistic historism and historical relativism which has caused — 
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variety oti interpretations ranking from the Hegelian asp aspect on one 


to an almost } Nietzschean rendering on the other. The author of this pres- 
= entation belongs to the latter group, and stresses the link to Sorel and 7 
7 - idea of the “social myth” which was contained in a pristine form in Vico’s _ 


notions on the early genesis of human society, as s illustrated 


7 


a ‘For an answer to that question. would require a detailed reéxamination —- 
the whole Cartesian position, and might have to consider also Vico’s seem- _ 
ingly: one-sided departure from m certain elements 1 in the scholastic tradition. a 
Suffice it to say , that in order to form a “my th” as incentive to political | 
and social action, those tendencies which are considered decisive for its 

one fashioning have to be ‘recognized first, if only ir acts of an “‘in-— 
; = quality. And it should not be forgotten ‘that this term ‘ ‘intuition” — 
remains subject to all the equivocations with which it is afflicted i in the 
ee philosophical tradition. Indeed, the word has become a veritable mischief, 
. _as it is often convenient to cover up a number of hard and, for that nether, 
dangerous di difficulties; only an exact analysis, however, could bring about 


se with respect to the functional relationship between thinking, emo-_ 
tional forces of motivation, and action. A distinction has to be made, to say 
the least, between an irrationalistic doctrine of politics, as is embodied in 
os ico’s and Sorel’s precepts for political lez ve under- 


_ standing of the real motives effective in a given policy. * whee 


The book is well organized and, as far as the link-up of Fascist doctrine 
to Vico is concerned, consistent. The introductory part demonstrates 
Vico’ s position in his intellectual milieu, and is ; followed by a summary 


f exposition of his activistic principle, his cyclic theory of history, and I Ne 


idea of the “social myth” in connection with the more explicit theories - 


yields interesting disclosures on the transformation of Augustinian meta-_ 
- phy: sics into “immanent” sociological thinking by a process of a 
(pp. ‘113 On the whole, a closer consideration of the work will be 


fruitful for readers who are aware of the fact that the anti. intellectualistic | ti 


"3 trend | of thought i in Vi ico (in particular his “ "Peobabiiem,” cf. pp. 45 ff.) h has as Oe 


against the necessary clarification of fundamental and that en 


with regard to basic principles, s such as characterized above, is one of the 


seats of infection for the g growth of Fascist mentality. 


implicit denial of the primary moral | significance of Marx’s theory of class 


a _ Some references made in the book are inadequate, as for instance the a: 


struggle (p. 136). he same holds good for the author’s comparative re- 
marks on utopias and myths (p. 142). Neither is justice done to ll 


ay that the consciously ‘ ‘made’ "and imposed political myth is an n achievement — 
ae _of this modern age, and that it cannot so simply be set in parallel to those — 
ideas which hich may have served similar, though 
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se es search itself discussed i in this volume apply to the family, and the family 


i ards of living which the senior author has for some time | been promoting. — 
= 


“teachings in relation to those of Sorel and Vico and d the contrast with” 
National Socialism 
seek clarity” on ‘these Points. 


bibliography enumerates, , besides editions of the original, also the transia- 
tions of Vi ico’s Scienza Nuova and other writings available in German and 
French, as well as the works of Sorel and other writers dealing with the 
_. subject , mostly German ; and Italian. The book i is published in a series of _ 
sat recent dissertations from nearly all fields of the social and philosophical 
sciences under the general title of Neue Deutsche Forschungen, edited 
Hans R. G. and Erich Rothacker for the some 


Carleton | College 


Family and Society. 


RAMPTON. New Yo rk: Van Company, In 


This volume ¢ on Family and Society isa of sociological theory 
I y the application of that theory to practical research. T he theory applies 


especially to the method of observation as advocated and used by Frédéric “4 
LePlay throughout a good portion of the nineteenth century. The authors = 
‘= _ seemingly perceive a parallel between conditions of today pregnant with 
a. conflicting forces, and momentous decisions made after little — 
first-hand study” and those of the last century, with its many upheavals 
and revolutions. A momentous question underlies the whole discussion. 
_ Must our modern individualistic society turn to the family as the primary 
unit if present- -day society is to survive? Indeed, greater security for the | 


pas r family is necessary. Consequently, the ‘method of research and the re- 
_is regarded as an institution or way of life. 
_ This concept of the family affords a basis in theory for studies of stand- . 


However, the study of the family as such, as exemplified in this publication — ; 
beyond mere amounts of goods consumed and money spent, , although © 
ae studies of these types are given full recognition. The significance of standard q 
living studies lies in discovering the relationships between | 
the social consequences 0 of such expenditures. 
a The basic theory of the book r rests in the works of LePlay as developed — ; 
hor. To LePlay 


7 a full knowledge of ‘the family budget afforded a real measure of the _ 
family’s standard of living and the family’s place in society. In this — 
were ‘necessarily reflected ‘the societal mores, employment, nd man’s — 


ies a ‘set up by this student of human societies a which he recorded his observa- a 


tions. These ce, Dosition of the family , religion. and morality, 


| 
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health family 1 rank, means of existence, mode 
family history, i income and expenses. The social structure of society =. 
n the ‘Private and public lif life of the family, i in mores and authority belonging 


-sesses a strong sense of place. The unstable family possesses the opposite al 
ie characteristics, | the individual is the primary unit, few a or no traditions of <i 


Er the family n maintain, expenditure by individuals is not restricted and, there- oa 


fore, in times of ‘adversity greatest suffering occurs. The third type, the - 
stem family partakes s of the characteristics of both. This family has strong 
- traditions, which prevent a total disintegration of the unit by : 
a continuous line on the homestead, though from the stem may go many of — 
the members of the family. A happy and prosperous society is one organized - 
ce _ to preserve a wholesome standard of living ir in a complex society, generally STF acs 
_ a associated with the stem-family type. The essential elements of the stem 
: e) family are attachment to religion, adherence to traditional beliefs, reliance 
on private property, and provision for keeping a family line on the old - 
aus homestead. Such families make stable societies. 
eee is in n then midst of flux and « chaos. . Changes may be be effected in tl 


: 7 possesses strong solidarity and “ maintains a strong social life that com- 
_ pensates, at least in part, for the lack of goods and utilities found in — 
‘material standards of living.” 
Incorporated i in oF vipat is a discussion of a decentralized industrial 
‘ village. The discussion crystallizes around three points: the resources of the | 
village other than industrial, industrial resources in the surrounding ter- 2 
5 titory, and the place of the. family type in the adverse economic situatict 
x ‘The general conclusion is that the industrial population : of the indotsial 
rat village i is geographically in the | country but not of it; its members have an 
existence separate from the farmers. Such persons “make clearly manifest _ a 
_ the futility of putting families on the land i af "they cannot readily adapt 
a themselves to making use of the land resources. Examples of families. who — ‘ 


turned to the soil for sustenance but who failed are given. Moreover, there — 


or 


a 


- necessarily: develops the unstable type of family. From all angles the de- 
centralized industries during the depression were failures, particularly when n 

from the point of view | of human welfare. 
The last 236 pages of this book are given to an abridged adaptation « of a 


| 
Famuhies tall into three types, patriarchal, stem, and unstable. [he it 
: BE 
| 
— 
he 
good of society without internal adaptation of t he amlly structure. ne f 
stem family exists in the Ozark Highlands. These highland folk were studied 
by investigators who lived in their homes, and are described in this volume. 
&g 
| 
&§ 
ransiation of the most important parts Of Lerlay Les Luropecns. 


Dupertuis of Boston University. his contribution provides the essential 
elements of LePlay’ s methods of « comparative observation and recording. a 
These methods were directed specifically towards different geographic en- 
_ vironments, human nature itself, the means of subsistence, social institu- 


tions and prosperity, suffering, ‘and reform. _LePlay concluded that the 
_ malady of n nations is s that as they become more complex they | fail to an 


themselves to changed conditions. At the same time traditions and mores 
coupled with family and religion break, with consequent societal disruption. — 


= 


The primordial unit in the study of society is the family. Though this is ” 
— LePlay’s position, as reflected in the volume under review, was some-_ a 
what paradoxical: he was seeking eternal truths to guide society, but at 

the sa same time the rise of the social science to which he was contributing ;was es 

by his own theory a mark of social decadence. At first glance the several a9 
ei “books” might appear to be a a throwing together ‘ofa at least four discordant _ | 
_ and unrelated discussions. Such is not the case. It is the exposition and _ 
illustration of a method, directed toward the collection of data ata applicable — 
to fundamental problems of present American society. 
4s This volume is a valuable contribution to both practical social and socio- <a , 
yee 
ij logical theory, advocating a method of studying the family in 1 order t to > 
draw broad generalizations applicable to our turbulent economic, social — 
and governmental life. .. Moreover, it is a condensation of al | portion of the 


Calve’ 934. 


like many we are also easily inclined to 
a’ ‘nation of sheep cut throats, robbers.’ This alleged 


of at the University i in to make | 
-quainted with the Montenegran as he is; or, more correctly, ‘ “as he has = 
be” (p. 22) i in compliance with the moral law of his people of which he _ 
. wishes to be considered a worthy representative. . The author shows us, 
a therefore, the the essence of Montenegran | heroism whi which characterized their 
society up to the end of the World War. 
7 "Dr. Gesemann deals, inter alia, with the essence of the Montenegran — 
; - tribe and its destruction by the state; with “heroic” poverty, laziness,-and — 
shame; concepts of friendship, the word of honor, and blood vengeance, | 
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n anc 
and physical courage; the a heroism and, as ‘the 
highest want level of the Montenegran hero, the admirable quality of ra 


what the author calls the heroica. 


national psychology, the historian of cultural ~<h and Sssininatits. ar 


works ix in 1 Slavic. languages, but partly to. writings in 1 German). Much “of i its 
_ documentary material will find its way soon, it is to be hoped, into American ; 
source. books in sociology and social ‘psychology. a he book i is scholarly 
; throughout i in its treatment and pr provocative of thought and reflection. At. 
the same time, its contents are so fascinating that one is tempted to forgive — 
bet of an index and instead merely turns over the leaves — 
book, reading and re- reading o after 
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Pa P. G. ‘Beck and M. ¢ Cc. >. Forster. Federal Emergency | Relief Ad- 4 


ministration, , Division « of Research, Statistics and Finance, 1935. 


- on of Research, and Finan 


Statistics and Finance of the Federal Emergency Relief is” 
oe result of the work of a staff ‘of rural analyst sts ona project: that was “vw b 
during the spring of 1934. These analys sts were thoroughly familiar with | 
on _ American rural life, were well trained 1 in rural | sociology, and experienced i in 
research. They defined ‘the six rural problem areas—areas with consistently 
ee relief rates—in terms of underlying factors such as rainfall, length of 
growing season , topography, and soils and type of agriculture; prepared | 
# field plans, schedules, manuals and table forms; trained a field staff of 
supervisory and clerical assistants working under the immediate super-_ 
_ vision of six directors. The area directors supervised the gathering of ma- 
a terials and preparation of preliminary field reports. T he June, 1934, ‘relief ; 
i: loads of 65 sample counties and the resources of the counties constituted le 


| a __ Centralized schedule analysis and the more leisurely anecmbling of bas 


> 
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dats were carried on by Mr. Beck and Mr. Forster, who” also } so prepared the 2 
_ Separate analysis was given to the distinctive set of problems i in each — 
a area. Community decadence and vu unemployn ment have followed in the train 
— | copper and iron mining and lumbering in the Lake States cut-over and | 
mountain areas; over- -grazing « pied range ge areas and wind erosion on of i 


— 
of the better known European languages, including his own translations of 
forty-six short tales of Montenegran folklore interspersed in the text. 
| 
\ 
| 
i 
— 
— 
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into the e virgin soils of the high plains; the economic ills of the old cotton 
areas are rooted in the « decadent “ cropper” system which in turn has | grown 
a out of the necessities of plantation | readjustments following the Civil War; 
while the western cotton areas have suffered from the ills of the Old South 
the one hand and the drought areasonthe other, 
The families ‘receiving relief in these areas were analyzed a as conualtien at 
an economic system “whose se philosophy has condoned” the destruction of 
: orests and minerals for private gain and has provided no constructive | 
measures to prevent the community decadence and unemploy ment that | 
follow. The collapse of the price structure has intensified the 
_ effects of land exploitation and of poverty 1 resulting from the break- down 
Careful analysis of the families receiving relief with ‘particular r reference 


lese resources, 
and practices as they have affected | relief i 
estimate of the prospects of rehabilitating the families s studied. ee 
_ Presupposing rehabilitation on “‘the type of farm prevalent in each area” 
and at a standard of living near the average for the area, it was poche 
a _ that the percentage of all families receiving relief who were considered « cap- 
‘ able of self-support as full-time farmers varied 18 per cent in 1 the 
Appalachian-Ozark and Lake ‘ States Cut. “over a areas to 64 per cent in the 


the families classified a as ‘capable ¢ of a 


over "area; and rye ‘per cent in -Ozark to 31 

per cent ‘of the families capable of self-support in the six areas were con- F 

_ sidered capable of self-support in some occupation other than farming. In — 

‘total, 80 in each 100 of the families analyzed were considered capable o: of 

a ie in agriculture o or in some other industry, 1§ requiring super- a 
vision: as well as temporary financial assistance, and 65 needing only 
_ The 167 page monograph contains five chapters comprising 105 pages; a 
three- -page summary; 25 tables as well as II text _tables; 
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‘Prove ble dn 
as to research workers and 
Control in Human Societies. New } 
Century Co., 1936. Pp.xviit47s. 
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‘This book i ee an attempt to pennant a few principles of human control init use 
the hi historical After a review of medieval 
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REVIEWS: 
and modern history, the author restates his theory and applies it to each of the 
major culture complexes, again using the genetic approach. The volume concludes 
_ with further repetition of principles, applied to present and predicted | i: hoped- 
_ For the analysis . control in any given group, Dowd uses throughout the follow- 
_ ing verbal schema: 1. The nature of the power or authority. 2. The ideals or pur- : 
_pose—sometimes of the group, sometimes of its leaders. 3. Standards or rules. 
Dowd’s own program is functional and regenerative rather than stractural. He 
would persuade or educate « every body to join voluntary purposive associations, | 
‘forget their “‘selves” in group unity of ideals; all to be harmonized only by loy ue ool 
to world-round objectives (which, however, are to be learned only through local 
sis loyalties which tend to be mutually destructive without the larger loyalties presup-— 
= He blows hot and cold upon all of the current “isms”: while some of his _ a 
_ statements point logically to a fascism, or a socialism, actual dictatorships ar are care- — 
Ee The net effect of the book, meant to be encouraging, is actually depressing, as ng, asi 
all optimism the factual basis of which is seen to be unsound, and the Preconditions ~ 
3 . of which are, ‘therefore, impracticable. The author’s “proposals for avoiding com- 
and securing ideal control through security, devotion, 
ete., 
the conditions for its own elimination. We are asked to levitate by ‘the heii 


=. 


> 


ee ing from reciprocal ene Me with the radicalism due to majority autocracy. 
a he contradiction is answered merely by the wishful advice that therefore (1) the 


os sone been declared to be found in its practice only, and that practice having | been 
declared bad); and (2) that. democracy’s laws should provide for an orderly and 
- _ evolutionary Process of growth—which again begs the question to be solved. | = 
ee The reviewer's disappointment is further due to the following shortcomings: 

The author leans rather heavily upon a rather small group of writers “and 
- sources, some excellent but some outdated and others indiscriminately chosen or 

> cited. The backgrounds i in anthropology, psychology and psychiatry a bit 
- . Some of the ideas | presented as the : author’s or attributed to certain sources 


are not new, , and, therefore, hardly seem adequately credited. 


of 


thet test of interchanging subject and predicate, to be merely verbal. 
gi importance of habit, self-interest, sy mpathy, and the desire for “‘fellow- 

ship” (submission) are insufficiently recognized i in certain sections. 
a" 5 he effort to demonstrate a “‘progress” from a stage loosely called ‘ ‘paternal”” 
(compulsory or autocratic) toa ‘state of ‘ ‘social”’ (voluntary or or democratic) control — 

seems forced and artificially over-simplified, after the manner of nineteenth-century 

_ philosophers | of history. The author, vaguely aware of his difficulty and incon- 

in classifying government regulation as “paternal” or “non-paternal,” does 

not aid us by introducing the hazy term “semi-paternal.” 
ee 6. The use of some other r concepts ne clear cut. For example: The confusion 
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| 
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 sensua ist, and mtroversion with su imation, as owd seems to O, Goes not ad By 
&§ to clear thinking. The use of the term “proletarian” is rather loose. In one passage, = «= 


-= 


_ for example, hire states that education be control in 1900, 
“Control” is limited to telic control (pp. 6, ger unconscious, spontaneous, passive 
influence, folkways and even public opinion (perhaps p ublic sentiment?) are con- 
c sidered by Dowd only as instruments of control. He uses “‘socia!”’ control in a sub- 
jective, evaluative, ameliorative sense, to describe only the kind of controls ad- 
- vocated in the policies to which the book is devoted. Yet, on page 775 , he say: says = 
only social control in such play consisted of the influence of tradition upon i its 
7. There is more than a touch of unreality, of For « 
nae ample, the author evidences some naivete in respect to actual controls in the actual — 
when he “quotes without question Carver’s statement referring to 
By non- scientific Processes Dowd claims to find between hee arts and the ¢ con- 
- trolling g culture an inner parallelism, the changes of the arts reflecting in + a . 
__ symbolism tht changes in the configuration and ethos of the several i clases. Plausi- os 
bility verges upon special pleading or fantasy i in these chapters. 
; *® Thorough editing might have spared the author such reader prejudice as is _ 
—* by minor slips of English, citation, dating, etc. The bibliography and index — 
are unusually poor. volume ‘bears fossils of earlier strata not thoroughly 
eliminated by its revision since the heyday of dictatorship. The words Fascism > 
By - Nazi do not appear in the index, nor, I think, in the SCE cree 
A set of questions appended to the book makes it possible to use it as a textbook. 
Mi The need for synthesis between historical | knowledge and sociological analysis — 
i has been great, but is, I fear, no less as a result of Dowd’s effort. There is at once - 
_ too much and too little detail; the data are too sketchy for readers not already — 
ae | widely read in European history, yet many of the items included seem disconnected | 
or irrelev vant in relation t to the main theme. More intensive analyses of control ae 2 


aa changes in controls in a units of history m may 
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Northern U 


Garb. New York: Harper ar and Brothers, 1936. Pp. 3 $2. 
2 The a authors present a ‘structural analysis of personali ty which is an outgrowth 
of their c conception of personality as something inborn and unchangeable, consisting 


of physique, impulse, intelligence, temperament and ego. The expression of coal 


the action of the environment on the personality.” The book draws heavily om . 
the Freudian school but owes the greatest debt to Dr. Eugene Kahn’s — 


Personalities. It presents a new and stimulating approach to the -much-discussed | 

fas subject of personality in a more intriguing style than is usual when dealing with 

a. topic. Being written for the general reader rather than the psychiatrist, it is 


ne The analysis is in terms of personality types and is effectively illustrated. with 4 
nf ui case histories of psych chopathic ‘Persons. Pen sketches of types add lif life to the verbal = 
The distinction between personality. and character is clarified outset 
res _ through a discussion of the strength and weaknesses of Theophrastus’ sketch of the © 
_ “impure man’”’ in his famous Book of Characters. The thesis is developed that in the 
og ascending scale of evolution man has received more personality traits than other 
_creatures—the amoeba has impulse only, the ant group dog i 
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and the leptosome (long lean) who tend toward 
behavior. In temperament there are the vivacious, excitable, explosive, andirritable. _ 
4 The ego types include the egoist, egocentric, , resentful, and sensitive. The overlap- 
ping of ty pes—physical, impulse, temperamental, and egoistic—is indicated by cross 
_ In its more practical applications the book contains many h hints of considerable : 
and mental hygienic value. This is especially true in its dealing 
moods, emotions, intelligence, impulse, and ego as factors in personality. . There “a ie, 
‘much in it to assist one in making a more accurate self-analysis also. no apeaee a 
; _ The classification of types necessarily oversimplifies the diversity of personality. se 
_- The very clear cut and positive distinctions between hereditary and cco 
a factors in terms of personality and character are somewhat questionable. | an 
- _ The authors aim at a method of analysis which is supposed to look haaiedl the a: 
s superstructure of character which cannot be dealt with h impersonally, and view the 
- Innate > personality factor beneath, which they say can be dealt with impersonally J 
a since it is purely hereditary. The sociologist will have difficulty i in applying the a 
8 formula, for most of them probably would not accept the premise that the analyst 
‘wie can separate the innate and the acquired pattern so readily. ‘One wonders whether 
by the analyst could read the true personality traits back of compensative Eescuall 


for i instance, without considerable subjectivity entering into his first clearing a away = - 


the compensative character traits. This approach, however, has considerable 
and by it its use ‘the authors get nearer the — of 


"Psychology and Modern Edited with an by J. A 
LADFIELD. New York: Longmans, Green and | Co., 1936, Fp 


00. 


"This book book contains seven articles by different contributors and an introduction 


es by the € editor which tries to set the followi ng 


are chosen. book weading. The reviewer is not 

we sure, however, whether it accomplishes more than that. In listing the table of its 
contents and stating that on the average an individual article contains “i . 
a words he believes to have said enough for the reader’s information. Sn 
National Character and National Sentiment, Morris Ginsberg. Psychology and — 

“3 ein Racial Differences, C. G. Seligman. Liberty, . Authority, Democracy, Ramsay Muir. ¥ 

Educational Ideals and the Destinies of Peoples, H. Crichton-Miller. Psychological © 


_ Aspects of Marriage and the Family, J. C. Fligel. The Artist in Modern pala 
7 ee tion, Emanuel Miller. Psychology and the I Future of Religion ; 


Gan 


«Smith College 


= __ The analysis of personality is accomplished by a classification of types. There 
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Pare 
eaning, if one excepts a frequent use 
knowledge of, or even interest 
yn the part of the reader. The contents 
given at the Institute of Medical Re- 
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Program for Modern America. ‘By Harry ‘New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, , 1936. Pp. x+517. $2. 50. 


ya ‘Dr. Laidles i is apparently the custodian of an interesting and exhaustive file of _ 


clippings and references on economic and political questions. The latest result 1 is a 
; useful, well-organized and well-documented handbook of facts on the knottiest - 
current social problems. Considering Laidler’s position as executive director of the 
. League for Industrial Democracy, there is a striking absence of special pleading. Ee , 
a Laidler makes his views known, but the emphasis i is on the facts, with his conclu- 4 
following logically and briefly after them, His style i is 1 no 
"Especially putstanding are the chapters on se ment civil 
liberties, changing the constitution, and the trends toward a new political align- 
be ment. Equally valuable according to one’s interests, however, are sections on child ES 
‘ef labor, health insurance, old age pensions, working hours and unionization, public — 
works and housing, agriculture, taxation, the various utilities sand natural resources, _ 
international affairs, and social planning. The list reads like an ency ‘clopedia, which ae 
is almost what it is—with emphasis on recent contributions of importance. | oie 
In his role of interpreter at chapter endings and in the conclusion of the book, 
‘Laidler the socialist advocates a definite | program. Says he: Pass the child il 
amendment. Build a national system of unemploy ment, health and old-age benefits 
= Mug that takes as its fundamental assumption | the right of human beings to a decen 
rather |than merely the solvency of our present arrangements. Encourag, 
legislation to hours and guarantee labor’s rights, but also build strong in- 
| by dustrial unions to back up labor’s demands. Build a long-range system | of public 
ot _ works and a comprehensive housing program; tax according to ability to pay. Let 
- society own and democratically operate banking, natural resources, and public _— 
utilities. Preserve and extend civil liberties to all minority groups to insure against 
te 4 fascist dictatorship. Change the constitution to fit the times as Jefferson advocated © Z 
at its inception. And build “a political alignment that will give the masses of our — 
an adequate share in the control of their political life’—a new party that ¥ 
oa will bring together the various radical groups, the liberals and labor. Then, says he, 
a use rather than Profit a as the prime 
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Dr. Curti has here presented a | balanced and vidas 


_— in the United States against war. This movement, which began with << 
. Sa a few heroic individuals, became organized after the War of 1812 7 
' ae various peace societies largely religious and humanitarian in character, gained Cae 
respectability and grew conservative with the endowment permanent peace 
_ foundations i in 1910, and assumed following the World War a more active role in x 


cause. While the movement has contributed to the development of peace ‘conscious. fe 
ness, it has failed in its larger objective—the abolition of war. The causes of v war 
: too deep-rooted to be eradicated by persuasion or even by pressure. The pen . 


dulum semis a back and forth: each war in which the country has ¢ en. 
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aged has witnessed a large ‘from the ranks: of pacifists has been 
followed by a revulsion of feeling against the appeal to the sword. Conflict i is 


inevitable, but the question is open whether disputes can be settled by reason in- ae 


- stead of by force. The peace movement has courted such potential allies as the | 
urch, the schools, the press, women’s groups, labor, and business, but it has en- — ae 
‘countered m numerous obstacles, and it has also display ed certain 1 weaknesses, which | 
2 we Dr. Curti points out, such as internal conflicts, oversimplification of the problem — 
oof th the causes of war and th the possibility of contr rol, and especially the failure to deal 
adequately with the economic factors. ‘ ‘Largely middle- class in origin and develop- i) 
_ ment, the peace movement early set itself against any reordering of society for 
the purpose of eliminating such causes of war as social injustice, class conflict, and 
the profit motive.’ ” Prof. Curti concludes that “Unless pacific means are found for 


; the that make war seem of or in one or another way to power- 
groups—unless these things are done the ‘struggle against war in America, in 
William Jennings Bryan, By W. AYNE New G. P. Put t- 
nam’s Sons, 1936. Pp. 516. $ 4 


= a has been unfortunate in his biographers who, in failing to understand 
him, have on the one hand been unfairly critical, or on the other have been virtual a 
: hero-worshipers. The Great Commoner’s latest biography belongs i in the second 4 
> Mr. Williams, a lawyer who knew Bry an personally and who has — 


his career for many years, vindicates him against the hysterical misrepresentations 


_ of his contemporary enemies, and redeems him from the unappreciative _— 

of Americans today. With considerable success Mr. Williams shows that Bryan _ 

_ was a forward-looking and in many respects a great leader whose chief ideas and 
policies were adopted by Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson. He shows, = 
the soundness a as well as the progressive character of the peerless orator’s stand on Bi 
~ such questions as woman | suffrage, the income tax, the monetary standard, loans — 

ae belligerents, and neutral rights and responsibilities. His denunciation of the — 

“plutocracy’s” encroachments on the common people was more penetrating than 
be prescribed remedies. In spite of this and notwithstanding this and his stand on . 


evolution, Bryan’s stature seems to be considerably m more impressive than American 

This book adds many new details to our - knowledge of Bryan’ s ; personality and 

political career. It also contains some homely judgments in which the sociologist 

be interested—such, for ‘example, as the statement that | Bryan was more 

- sponsible than any other person for the failure of socialism to win a larger following — 

_in America. While this biography is a welcome addition to the Bryan literature, it | oe 
is too naive and uncritical, and too lacking in an understanding of many of the basic 

i ‘social, economic, and psychological forces in the America of Bryan’s day, to be 


any thing like | it the best picture of Bryan 
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